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NOTICE 
The new offices of the Christian Register 


are at 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. To 
this address all communications should be 
forwarded for both the business and the 
editorial departments. 


Editorial, 


E respectfully submit to our journalistic col- 
leagues, especially of the daily press, the wis- 
dom of regarding the technical and_profes- 
sional character of religion and religious news. 
They would not think of printing editorials on 
medical subjects written by a layman to that profes- 
sion; nor of the niceties of the law say in an interna- 
tional matter unless they got the judgment of a master 
of jurisprudence; nor again of a problem in engineering 
without at least a pretence of consulting an expert. Why 
not in religion? Some of the editorials in great dailies 
make the trained religionist react in mingled humor and 
despair. In the New York Times is this sentence (and 
the others are like it): ‘Conventional religion may have 
sufficed for conventional times, but the war has taught 
us that conventional religion is worse than useless in 
times like these.” The ‘unconventional’ religion for 
which the writer pleads is being ministered with power 
if imperfectly by ten thousand conventional preachers, 
many of whom have gone their conventional way to 
camp. and field from their conventional churches with 
a conventional gospel about a conventional God who 
was and is the same since the world began. 


* 


THERE are in Canada, the United States, England, 
Holland, France, Transylvania, and Australasia churches, 
conferences, associations, and other organizations which 
have one purpose in common, namely, to promote free 
thought in religion. They and the individuals that 
compose them vary in regard to the emphasis placed on 
liberty and on religion. The complete statement would 
describe an attempt to unite pure religion and perfect 
liberty. In our country we have in great variety those 
who seek, some for more freedom, and some for more 
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religion. Few men and few movements are broad 
enough to give religion free course in an atmosphere of 
perfect freedom. In too many cases they who have 
achieved liberty have associated religion with bondage 
and have therefore cast it off, much to their own disad- 
vantage. We wait for the men and women who can be 
as much emancipated as the most extreme iconoclast 
and yet as devout as the most impassioned saint. 


Sd 


“We have all felt a certain discouragement in the 
presence of an absolutely certain faith,’ says an ob- 
server; “if preachers were more frank in this matter 
they would have more hearers.”” ‘The preachers who hold 
the greatest number of hearers are those who are fairly 
fanatical, in worldly eyes, in the proclamation of a de- 
fined and a working faith. ‘There was a time when men 
and women, physically and mentally tired, their thought 
twisted, their store of good things depleted, turned in 
their discouragement to artistic pessimism like that of 
Matthew Arnold, for example; and some of them wrote 
dolorous little verses in celebration; but that great faith 
in others discouraged them is a revelation. ‘Those who 
have kept strong and masterful have taken their faith 
as they have taken the air and the sun—a thing indigen- 
ous to the world and to their lives. We thought the 
melancholy instrospective days had gone. We learn 
something every day. 

»* 


There are more conversions in the world than religion 
records, and some of them appear quite as miraculous. 
People who have been set against a theory (as of war, for 
example) which they find to be a condition and not a 
theory are likely to go to pieces, or become fanatics, or 
fall into atheism. When they do none of these, but at 
once take up things as they are rather than as they wish 
they were, and put the same whole heart into what they 
formerly opposed, they may be called backsliders or 
distrusted for inconsistency. But people of understanding 
mind will welcome them ungrudgingly and will confide 
in them unhesitatingly. No stancher supporters of the 
Union during the Civil War were to be found than those 
who up to its beginning had held back from what was 
likely to bring it on. No more uncompromising de- 
fenders of our liberties can be found now than some of 
those who up to the last moment trusted what now they 
are convinced is untrustworthy. ‘There are pacifists who 
are now of another mind, and are fighting, and helping 
others fight, for what they formerly thought should be 
got without fighting. No aspersion can rest upon them. 
Their consistency is of the higher sort. ‘They witness a 
good conversion. 

* 


AN ideal is an object in view. It is something to be 
attained. As this much over-used word is often em- 
ployed one would think that an ideal is an object not in 
view; that it is something unattainable, not as perfection 
but as an impossibility is unattainable. ‘To some minds 
the zest of a pursuit consists in the fascination of its being 
only, pursuit. To prove it practicable is to make it salt- 
less..g No doubt the world owes much to minds of this 


type, for they keep people going to some real effects who’ 


would not go at all if they thought only that the effects 
would be,real. It is a great aid.to have imaginativeness, 
even if it'goes to the lengths ofsfancy. But when such 
efforts’ are pulled up short, and sanguine invaders of 
expectation are disappointed, it must not be assumed 
that idealism has a blow and that this world is given over 
to materialism. No protection of idealism is more to be 
respected and prized than that of people who see that its 
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investments are sound, and keep its securities safe. The 
idealist’s best friends are the men who, though seeming 
foes to_his intent, coolly inspect its foundations and re- 
inforce them. 
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Church Union Will Never Be. 


The unfinished business of church union is for us the 
most impressive subject in Dr. H. K. Carroll’s church 
statistics for the year 1917, made public the past week. 

Twenty full years we have watched this phenomenon 
of undoing denominationalism in convention. It has 
made innumerable columns of lively news matter through 
this double decade, though it must be confessed one 
reads less of it latterly. How could it be otherwise, 
seeing the ecclesiastical statesmen have failed to deliver 
the goods? 

Year by year, from the enthusiastic times of many 
a churchman’s youth, when he knew more about ideals 
and less about human nature and history than he has 
the conceit to believe he knows now,—though the com- 
parison involves little flattering unction,—he has dwin- 
dled in expectation and hope to the vanishing point. 
One of the far-flung of these sincere attempts which 
many people recall with clearness was that of the Con- 
gregationalists, the Methodist Protestants, and the 
United Brethren. Where is the movement now? ‘The 
Methodists of the North and those of the South have 
been occasionally sure that they would reunite; also 
the Northern and Southern Presbyterians. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterians have come into the main Pres- 
byterian body. ‘That was more like an absorption, 
really. The Dutch and German branches of the Re- 
formed Church tried to miake a union a generation ago, 
but they are as far away from it as ever. There are 
many more illustrations. Even the Unitarians and 
Universalists speak of it at times; but it will never be. 

There will never be a union of ecclesiastical bodies, 
for several sufficient reasons. Each of them carries 
arkloads of denominational baggage in matters of belief 
which for all their triviality are held securely. Tradi- 
tions, also, are tenacious in the measure, it may almost 
be said, that they are indefinable. Forms of worship; 
sectarian history, especially of the leaders whose genius 
is stamped on the denominations; and the prestige which 
attaches to a name, are other barriers. 

Would it not be wise for the brethren of all churches 
to pass to new business? When they deliberate church 
union they get nowhere, but when they go out to do 
something together they arrive. What has already hap- 
pened to the churches is an approach to unity which 
the war has by no means brought about, though it has 
brought it into bold relief. A dissolving of differences 
among the churches as they work together and worship 
together is inevitable. 

No man can be a bigoted Unitarian with intellectual 
conceit in a community service where his generous Meth- 
odist brother also has a part. A Baptist dominie is not 
going to immerse his Presbyterian colleague in the 
doctrine that gives him his name. Surely the Congre- 
gationalist has already acknowledged that the Puritan 
rigors went too far in denuding the meeting-house of 
beauty and the service of unity and dignity and power; 
he sidles up to his Episcopalian neighbor. They all re- 
ceive as they all give. They are becoming poorer de- 
nominationalists all the while; but they are not doing 
any business in church union. : 


One could not get through the average congregation 


‘ be 


a set of resolutions which would say not a word more 
than the congregation was already doing. ‘There is a 
good deal of human nature in the churches. An example 
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of what is going on came to our notice this week. A 
Unitarian clergyman, an admirable, upstanding parson, 
was received by the Federal Council of Churches as an 
army chaplain without a quibble or even a question, 
for all the difference in matters of doctrine. ‘They took 
him because he is a character such as all the churches 
and synagogues and cathedrals are aiming to produce. 
That is the sort of thing which thrills the soul, that 
makes religion glorious. The multitude of sects are 
coming more and more to live by the understanding 
heart. 

Still we cannot help having our little amusement with 
those earnest brethren who read the papers and believe 
when denominations are done away the Kingdom will 
be here. 


The World Draws Closer. 


On a peaceful morning in June, to one standing on 
some lofty hill or mountain side, and looking down upon 
a fertile plain or valley, all seems to speak of peace and 
plenty. Little villages nestle among the trees, the 
smoke ascends from some farmhouse chimney, the crow- 
ing of a distant fowl is heard or the lowing of cattle, 
men are seen going or coming from work, and all seems 
serene and peaceful. But if one is familiar with the 
people who inhabit this peaceful scene, it soon appears 
that the peace of nature and the peace that man makes 
are not the same. For going in thought from house to 
house one who knew the people well would remember 
that mingled with the well-meaning people of the valley, 
who lived discreetly and wrought righteousness, there were 
others who were idle and dissolute, and that in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants there was as much 
sin and crime in the country as in the most crowded 
city. 

There are contests over privileges, feuds that are handed 
down from generation to generation; and wherever there 
is competition of any kind, animosities spring up and 
find fertile soil in the needs and ambitions of narrow- 
minded people. 

The thoughts of one looking over peaceful plains and 
fertile valleys are not unlike those which filled the minds 
of peace-lovers only five short years ago. ‘Then, with our 
arbitration conferences, our meetings at The Hague, and 
the activities of our peace societies, we dreamed of a 
world-wide peace and a millennium of national good-will. 

But, like the peaceful landscape, human society under 
its smooth exterior held in ambush all the death-dealing 
passions of the primitive savagery from which it was 
fondly believed we had emerged. 

Five years ago our favorite phrases were “The parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world.” With 
ghastly surprise we woke from “‘our deep dream of peace,” 
to such savagery and turmoil as the world had never 
known. 

What shall the end of these things be? Must the 
slumbering passions of unregenerate humanity lie forever 
concealed beneath a deceptive peace? Does human 
nature hold,*as a permanent source of danger, selfish and 
cruel lusts that may at any time turn a peaceful land- 
scape into a battlefield? 

A survey.of the world to-day suggests many signs of 
promise. Almost all nations are united, not only in a 
league offensive and defensive caused by a common 
calamity, but also, in a way that is new and decisive, 
they are finding each other out as friends and co-workers 
in the tasks of a common civilization. 

There never has been a time when the American re- 
publics and Canada have been so warmly interested in 
measures that concern’ the common welfare. ‘There 
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has never been a time when there was so much friendship 
and so little jealousy between our country and the rest 
of the world, barring the few with which we are at war. 

There have been many examples which show that the 
possibilities of peace are great. Max Miiller wrote 
many years ago that a study of the languages spoken by 
people of the Aryan race who inhabited Central Asia 
in very early times showed that there were nations whose 
pursuits were pastoral and their habits so peaceful that 
they had no names for war and the weapons of war. 
China lived in peace many centuries before modern 
civilization invaded her vast territories. A more modern 
instance is furnished by the relations of the United States 
and Canada now so much in evidence. With our sister 
colonial republic we have had rivalries and contests. 
Some of them came during the presidency of Mr. Taft, 
who was recently a much-applauded speaker at Montreal. 
Progress goes forward ‘‘with many a backward streaming 
curve,” but onward and upward is the course of the 
sag: civilization which will at last encompass the 
earth. 


Training for Chaplains. 


It is gratifying to learn that the War Department has 
opened a training-course for chaplains at Fortress Monroe, 
whither newly appointed chaplains, and candidates who 
have passed their physical examinations, will be ordered 
as rapidly as they can be handled. In view of the large 
number of chaplains called for by the bill which is now 
before Congress, and which, thanks especially to Gen. 
Pershing’s call for chaplains, is likely to pass soon, the 
establishment of this course of instruction is timely and 
important. It is doing no injustice to the many chaplains 
who are rendering valiant service in the armies of the 
Allies to say that many of them would have done even 
better work had they received expert instruction upon 
those features of their office which differ from the ordinary 
parish ministry. For not even the most successful minis- 
ter can be suddenly taken from civil life, dressed in uni- 
form, and given charge over the spiritual and moral life 
of a regiment, without floundering a good deal in his un- 
familiar environment. Many a good man, with the best 
of intentions, has made a fool of himself in ways which 
have greatly handicapped his future usefulness by un- 
witting transgressions of the rigid conventionalities of 
military life. Even where this has not happened the 
chaplain has generally been left to discern for himself 
what he could or could not do, and to learn as best he 
might the actual moral condition and social needs of the 
men whom he was called to serve. This has been true 
not only in our own but also in the British, Canadian, 
and Australasian Armies, and among the French as well, 
though in this last case every chaplain has had at least 
some experience of army life from his obligatory service 
with the colors. 

Apparently the training-course about to be opened 
at Fortress Monroe is the first attempt by any govern- 
ment to give chaplains any special instruction in their 
duties,—unless it has been done by the Germans. As 
such it is highly significant as an indication of the growing 
recognition of the importance of securing well-trained, 
conscientious, and self-sacrificing spiritual leadership 
among our troops. The past year has led to the clearer 
understanding of what a thoroughly good chaplain can 
accomplish for his men, and the earlier antagonism be- 
tween the chaplains and the Y. M. C. A. has in large 
measure disappeared as the functions of the two groups 
have differentiated themselves. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the proposed training-course may prove itself of 
such value that it will become a fixture, indispensable 
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for all future army and navy chaplains. It should also 
prove a far more efficient selective process than the method 
heretofore followed of appointment on recommendation 
by denominational leaders or political friends. 


Hmerican Unitarian Association. 


The Defenders of Democracy. 


Some three months ago I bore testimony in this column 
to the chivalric spirit of the young men in our training- 
camps. My more recent observations, and the reports 
of the volunteer chaplains who represent our fellow- 
ship of churches in the camps in all parts of the country, 
continue to confirm my earlier impressions. I venture to 
quote from the report of a volunteer chaplain who holds 
his commission from our War Work Council and whose 
post of service is at one of the ports where our troops 
embark. He writes in keen appreciation of ‘‘the spirit 
of the men as they leave here for the front. To mingle 
with them is a revelation. For the first time in my life 
I have seen religion unsoiled. Here one sees the American 
spirit at its best, its ideals and its aims. Here one 
observes a blend of religion and patriotism so magnificent 
as to make a man wonder about the content of his own 
faith. JI am getting the best theological training that I 
ever had and I am sorry a good taste of it cannot be 
given to every minister in the United States. When I 
see these boys sailing away with hearts full of hope and 
unafraid to die, believing that our cause is dearer than 
life, I have no fear as to the outcome of the war.” 

One must indeed be cold of heart and thin of blood 
who can watch unmoved the march of these American boys 
to the ships that are to bear them across perilous seas to 
the trenches where the age-long battles of freedom are to 
be fought out. There is something almost miraculous 
about the way in which these young men have, in a few 
short months, been turned from clerks and mechanics, 
students and farmers, into soldiers animated by one pur- 
pose and backed by the steadfast determination of a 
hundred million consenting minds and hearts. When 
you watch the resolute faces and alert figures of these 
_citizen-soldiers you feel that these marching columns 
are the hosts of an invincible fate or the instruments 
of a retributive justice, before whose onset the powers 
of selfish aggression and wanton destruction and cruel 
oppression must shrink away into the darkness. As 
the column passes, you feel that humanity has decreed 
the doom of autocracy and that there will be no peace 
until there has been taken away from the despotism 
of Central Europe not only the power but also the will 
to cause such woe as their arrogance has brought upon 
the world. Those flashing bayonets will write upon 
the palace walls of the oppressor a condemnation which 
will have a solemn finality. 

I discover no spirit of boastfulness in these firm- 
lipped youths. Indeed, what have we to boast of until 
we have paid a part at least of the big arrears of debt that 
we owe to the Allies who through all these years of agony 
have been fighting our battles for us and whose un- 
daunted strength is still the main reliance of civilization? 
Nowhere have I heard any of the bragging that used to 
be too characteristic of American public assemblies. 
There is no conceit or vainglorious bluster about these 
boys, and, on the other hand, there is no whining or 
complaining. They sense the gravity of the crisis for 
themselves and for all they hold dear. The war and 
their service in it are matters of plain necessity to be 
met with a willing and cheerful spirit and with sober de- 
termination. Military glory and the outward pageantry 
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of war have lost all power of appeal. As nothing before 
in our history this great emergency has revealed the 
real foundations of national character. 

Another thing is very striking to those who mingle 
with the men in camp. ‘The moral disasters that we 
feared when the camps were established have not event- 
uated. Partly this is due to the preventive and pro- 
tective work that the Government and private agencies 
have set on foot, but much more is due to the spirit of the 
young men themselves. I do not mean that American 
soldiers are long-faced or given to austerity or pious 
conversation. There is plenty of wholesome play, 
and the good spirit of laughter is no stranger in the 
barracks. What I mean is that there has been no per- 
ceptible coarsening of fibre and no deadening of natural 
emotions. Quite the contrary seems to have taken 
place. Up to this time these boys have probably been 
in large degree indifferent to spiritual influences and 
have been inclined to think of religion as something 
quite outside of their ordinary experiences. My testi- 
mony must be that, far from a lowering of moral stand- 
ards, there has been in our camps a real accession of 
religious sensibility and power. I am not affirming 
that these young men talk much about their inner feel- 
ings. ‘They do not seek or want our admiration or our 
pity. Yet I share to the utmost the feeling of the volun- 
teer chaplain whose words I have quoted, and testify 
that I have never before seen the soul of a people so 
clearly as in the eyes of these young soldiers. 

We who stay: at home must not forget our part in the 
great adventure. I meet a good may restless ministers 
in these days who feel that somehow they ought to get 
into one or another branch of the national service and 
who cannot contentedly face the routine of their parish 
duties. Let them not fail to realize and use their own 
unparalleled opportunity. Our contribution to the 
cause is not, indeed, as significant as that which the sol- 
dier makes, and no service of ours can have the same 
ultimate value as the devotion of those who make the 
complete surrender of themselves; but the stay-at- 
home minister has in these days the greatest oppor- 
tunity that ever challenged a leader of the people. His 
part is “to kindle patriotic imagination, stimulate 
national energies, arfd visualize the moral ends of the 
war.’’ He can express the deep but often inarticulate 
impulses by which the nation is moved. He can help 
to dispel the lingering apathy that still fetters some minds 
and wills, and expel the selfish security of an imaginary 
detachment from the issues of the conflict. He can 
show the people not only the immediate and urgent duties 
of the hour, but also the vision of the new world that is 
to spring from the ashes of the old. He can help to in- 
spire courage and persistence, move men to generous 
loyalty, and prepare them for the ordeal that all of us 
must face before this war against war is won. Above . 
all, he can see that the young men of his congregation or 
community go out to their new and grim duties sur- 
rounded with encouragements and inspirations, and 
feeling in the very air they breathe the gratitude we find 
it hard to speak. : 

Shall we not share the spirit of one of my friends in 
England who writes: ‘They will forgive us, the young 
men as they march away, if there is dimness in our eyes; 
for are they not bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh? 
But there is exultation in our hearts as we think of them 
and follow them with our affection where they go. May 
they be worthy to serve, and, if need be, to die. Who 
will dare to grieve for the young who in a few years 
accomplish great things and win the unfading crown of 
sacrifice?” 

SAMUEL A. ELioT. 
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Current Copies. 


A PROBLEM of the first magnitude confronted Entente 
diplomacy at the beginning of the week, when it ap- 
peared that Japan was preparing to take energetic 
measures to maintain peace in the Far East by an in- 
vasion of Siberia. The announcement on Monday that 
Russia had signed a treaty of peace with the Central 
Powers brought a decision by Japan appreciably nearer. 
In the international discussion that preceded the prob- 
able action contemplated by Japan, the cabled news 
from London conveyed the impression that Great Britain 
might not object to the landing of a Japanese army at 
Vladivostok and an advance of the Japanese into Eastern 
Siberia, either in conjunction with troops to be sent by 
other Allied nations or without such co-operation. State- 
ments by Japanese statesmen and generals indicated the 
readiness of the Japanese Government to carry out ex- 
tensive operations without the aid of European forces. 
It was pointed out in Tokyo that the military supplies 
stored at Vladivostok would constitute a valuable aid 
to Germany in the event of the settlement of the issue 
between Russia and the Central Powers. 


* 


In the absence of any official definition of the attitude 
of the United States toward the movement outlined by 
Japan, the intimation was conveyed from Washington 
that, for the present at least, the American Government 
would remain a spectator of events. From several 
Allied capitals, including Washington, the impression 
was permitted to go forth that the Entente Powers 
expect that Japan, in the event of the invasion of Siberia 
in order to conserve the peace of the Far East, would 
evacuate the occupied territory when the necessity for 
military action should be removed, either by the con- 
clusion of the war or by the establishment of a stable 
government in Russia. There was no reason to surmise, 
on the basis of the news sent out from Tokyo, that 
Japan contemplated a permanent occupation of any 
Siberian territory which she might seize in the process 
of safeguarding her interests in the Far East, defined 
by the Lansing-Ishii agreement as being special on 
account of Japan’s ‘‘territorial contiguity” to the region 
affected by actual or prospective disorders. 


* 


In Petrograd the news of a probable Japanese inva- 
sion of Siberia was received with unmixed resentment 
and apprehension. Spokesmen of the Russian cause in 
America, including Count Ilya Tolstoi, son of Lyof 


-Tolstoi, pointed out that the action contemplated by 


Japan could not be of any possible aid to Russia at this 
time; that the advance of the armies of an Allied nation 
into Russian territory would be resented to the utmost 
by the Russian people, and that it was possible even 
that a Japanese invasion would result in aligning the 
Russian democracy solidly with the German autocracy 
for the purpose of warding off the new peril to Russia. 
In the meanwhile, news from Japan represented the 
Russian forces in Siberia, under the command of Gen. 
Semenoff, as appealing to Japan for aid in their efforts 
to restore order in the territory included in the new 
republic of Siberia, in which the former Russian Premier, 
Mr. Kerensky, holds a portfolio. The situation in 
Siberia was represented as approaching complete anarchy. 


* 
On the eve of the signature of the treaty of peace 


‘between Russia and the Central Powers, German armies 
” had seized Reval, the last remaining great Baltic port 
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of Russia, had advanced to within a hundred miles of 
Petrograd, and had helped the Ukrainian Rada to re- 
cover Kieff, the capital of Southern Russia, from the 
Bolsheviki. The terms of peace imposed upon Russia 
include the cession to Turkey of the cities of Batoum 
and Kars, in Northern Armenia, which were attached 
to Russia under the treaty of Berlin in 1878. Batoum 
is the second Russian port on the Black Sea after Odessa, 
and it played an important part as the shipping point 
for vast quantities of petroleum, of which the main 
productive centre is the Baku district, adjoining the 
region of Batoum. The possession of Batoum by Turkey 
will greatly facilitate the transportation of oil from the 
Baku district across the Black Sea, through the ports 
of Varna and Constanza, thence up the Danube or by 
rail to the interior of Germany. Both Kars and Batoum 
were bitterly contested for by Russia and Turkey at 
the congress of Berlin. 
* 


WHILE the Russians were being driven out of Turkey 
and across the Caucasian frontiers at the beginning of 
the week, the British forces under Gen. Allenby were 
continuing their advance into Asia Minor, north of 
Jerusalem. The fall of Jericho into British hands re- 
cently marked another stage in the progress of the British 
in the direction of Damascus and the line of the Konich- 
Bagdad Railway, the last link of the German line from 
the North Sea to the head of the Persian Gulf. The 
apparent failure of the Turks to offer even a serious 
resistance to the invaders is an interesting phase of the 
general German campaign, in which the acquisition and 
safeguarding of the Berlin-to-Bagdad Railway was re- 
garded as an essential feature at the beginning of the 
war. Some military and political experts are of the 
opinion that Asia Minor may yet be the theatre of im- 
portant operations undertaken by Germany at an op- 
portune moment in an attempt to retrieve the reverses 
which avowed German interests in the Near East have 
sustained through the collapse of Turkish military ac- 
tion northeast of the Suez Canal. 


* 


Wirs the constant augmentation of the American 
forces in France, and their increasing participation in 
the operations in Lorraine, on the Aisne and in Cham- 
pagne, the probable purposes of immediate Cerman 
strategy were of growing interest at the beginning of 
the week. Despite the apparently frank announcements 
of a forthcoming general offensive on the west front 
which were sent broadcast out of Berlin two months 
ago, there were still lacking signs at the beginning of 
the month of any such movement in France, ‘There 
have been indications, however, of a revival of military 
activity on the enemy lines and behind them. ‘There 
have been frequent trench raids by the Germans at vari- 
ous points along the line from Switzerland to the sea. 
One of these raids, at the beginning of the week, resulted 
in the announcement in Berlin of the capture of twelve 
American soldiers. Whether these local engagements 
portended the great German offensive, or whether they 
were mere adventures undertaken to keep the defenders 
in a state of suspense, could not be gatheredjfrom any 
authoritative summary of the situation. 


&* 


AN interesting and significant political situation has 
arisen in Wisconsin, where energetic efforts are being 
made to put an end to the influence of Senator La Follette. 
Senator La Follette is charged with .disloyalty to the 
country in its war policies, with overt attempts to thwart 


» 
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the military action of the Government and with other 


offences which commonly are grouped under the desig- 


nation of “pro-Germanism.”” Mr. La Follette’s candi- 
date before the Republican primaries to be held on*March 
19 is James Thompson. Many of the Republican 
leaders feel that the association with Mr. La Follette 
makes Mr. Thompson unacceptable to the voters of 
Wisconsin and unrepresentative of the State. Friends 
of Congressman Irvine 1. Lenroot are endeavoring to 
solidify sentiment in his favor and to present him to 
the primaries on a loyalist platform. ‘The supporters 
of La Follette have declared their intention to fight out 
the issue in the party primaries, which promise to be 
a memorable event in the history of Wisconsin politics. 


Brevities. 


The clearer the crystal, the plainer the flaw. 


The best things in life cannot be computed and cata- 
logued. 


Religious journalism has a great opportunity to promote 
democracy by fresh emphasis on inter-racial justice and 
brotherhood. 


People no longer “feel’’ about given matters; they 
“react” to them; theirs, too, not.to “understand,” but 
to “‘orient’’ an idea. 


Advice to those whose loyalties in the war are sincere 
but are even mildly questioned: Wear your heart on 
your sleeve. 


An Italian just returned from her native country says 
that if Italy becomes a republic, King Humbert will be 
its first President. 


Before one says “conventional” to disparage, let one 
read “Morality and Convention,’ by Prof. H. L. Stewart, 
in the latest Hibbert. 


Ministers are asked by army commanders kindly to 
suggest to parents and friends of soldiers that they write 
more cheerily, for the sake of the morale of our forces. 


Nothing could be more futile than the attempt to 
squeeze great significance out of Dr. H. K. Carroll’s 
admirable collating of the numerical statistics of the 
churches for 1917. 


Although he was one of the most prolific writers of 
history America has produced, Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
who has just died in San Francisco, did not know how 
to write the simplest manuscript at the age of forty. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Research Work and the Red Cross. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The American Red Cross was requested by the Medical 
Staff of Gen. Pershing’s army to make an appropriation 
of $100,000 for medical or scientific research. ‘That 
Medical Staff has stated that this research work has 
been instrumental in saving the lives of many of our 
boys who are fighting our battles; and I feel that the coun- 
try at large will back up the American Red Cross for thus 
giving its support to Gen. Pershing’s army. 
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Looking at the matter broadly and in a purely im- 
personal way, I am sure when we consider the great work 
which has been accomplished through careful research 
in the interests of humanity by the United States Army 
Medical Staff, we should all feel rather grateful. I 
will only mention that this efficient staff has discovered 
the cause and prevention of yellow fever, of typhus, 
of typhoid fever, bubonic plague, and Asiatic cholera. 

I deplore the effort that is being made to bring the 
American Red Cross into a discussion and a struggle 
that has existed for years between certain religious and 
other organizations that are opposed to experimental 
science and the American Medical Association. The 
Red Cross has no part in such discussions. It is too 
busy with one of the most gigantic humanitarian tasks 
ever undertaken in a practical way in the world; a work 
which is helping humanity as a whole, and the United 
States Government in particular, in its struggle for 
victory in this war. It seems to me that the Red Cross 
at this time is Christianity in rather a fine sense; and 
any efforts to block its work are, to be charitable, rather 
thoughtless. 

JAMES JACKSON, 
Manager New England Division 
of the Red Cross. 


If not for Victory, for What? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Your correspondent who says they never pray for 
victory in his church, and who thinks such prayers very 
reprehensible, and corrupting to the spirit, moves me to 
ask what under the heavens they can pray for if not for 
victory. If we are ashamed of what we want to do, 
let us say so, and be interned, as we ought to be if we will 
not help save the country. But if what we are doing 
is worth finishing, and prayer will help in the finishing, 
by all means let us say so when we pray. 

If I were the nation I would thank no one for prayers 
for me, if they were not at the same time prayers for the 
one thing that would enable me to keep on being a nation. 
This limpid sort of piety reminds me of Crabbe Robinson’s 
story of the two sisters in London, driven from affluence 
to selling matches for a living. They drew their shawls 
over their faces, timidly murmuring, ‘‘ Matches for sale,” 
and one of them whispered to the other, ‘Oh, I hope 
nobody hears me.” 


JOHN W. Day. 
Str. Louris, Mo. 


“Johnny on the Job.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A young fellow wrote from one of our training-camps 
the other day to repudiate the whining done for him 
without his asking. His letter showed, as so many soldier 
letters do, his strong and saving sense of humor. . I liked 
especially his manly, slangy description of himself as 
‘Johnny on the Job.”” But I want to call attention to the 
solid fact beneath his bit of humor. He had the truest of 
history and sentiment behind his signature of “Johnny . 
on the Job.” 

The question is often raised of what to call our soldiers 
in this fight for the liberty and integrity and humanity of 
the world. I would answer: With the name they bore, 
on both sides, all through our own great war! Our 
soldiers of the North and South had for each other, all 
through the Civil War and ever since, the good-humored 
names of “Yankee” and “Johnny.” 

The sting has all gone out of them, and how often I 
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hear the old soldiers of both sides address each other with 
such true honor and tender affection as they are glad 
to “‘camouflage’”’ under the terms of ‘‘ Yankee” and 
“Johnny,” but no one seems to have realized that they 
have actually been calling one another by the same 
name! Our dictionaries tell us that the origin and mean- 
ing of the word ‘Yankee’ are unknown, and they offer 
us the strained, far-fetched suggestion that it may have 
been the Indians’ attempt at saying “English.” But if 
we ourselves will attempt to say the old Dutch word for 
“Johnny,” the Dutch word ‘‘Jantje”’; and if we will re- 
member how the old Dutch burghers of New Amsterdam 
applied it to the countrified New Englanders who began 
to swarm upon them, I think we shall find the origin of 
our American word ‘“‘ Yankee’ in that old Dutch “Jantje’”’ 
that stuck to the northern “Johnnies,” so unwelcome to 
their solid, stolid city neighbors of old New York. 

It’s a conclusion that will commend itself to all Ameri- 
cans, not only as likely history and sure good sense, but 
because it gives us the assurance that when our old 
soldiers of the North and South hail each other as “ Yan- 
kee” and “Johnny,” it’s the same name they both are 
using ! ‘ 

“Vankee”’ and ‘‘Johnny”’ one and inseparable, just 
as are the men who have borne the names so long. My 
Yankee blood and Johnny’s soul rebel at having our 
young soldiers known as ‘‘Sammies,’’ when “ Yankees”’ 
and ‘‘Johnnies” were the names their fathers bore, and 
both stand for the one name, the one country, and that 
one loyalty expressed to me by ‘‘ Johnny on the Job.” 

GEORGE KENT. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


Church Attendance of Leading People. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In your editorial note of February 14 you represent a 
certain preacher as saying toa group of university men, 
“‘Choose forme the one hundred men and women who 


_lead all the rest of this community in downright goodness 


of character, in public welfare, in philanthropy, yes, in 
your best industrial and commercial establishments, and 
in the professions, and I'll show you ninety of them who 
go up to the temple to pray every Sunday morning.” 

If this is a true statement of conditions in our American 
cities it should be heralded far and wide. I do not wish 
to appear overly sceptical, nor do I wish to flatter what 
may be a Bostonian conceit, but it certainly does seem 
to me that this must have been said to a group in the 
city of Boston. I have a very decided opinion that it is 
not true in many other American communities, if indeed it 
is true in Boston. Of course New England has a special 
advantage of a long and significant church development 
and well-established religious institutions which are not 
always found in other parts, and this may account for 
what seems the larger proportion of attendance of such 
people upon public worship. Moreover, it is certain that 
in most American communities the leaders of life in these 
respects are mostly among those who do uphold the 
religious institutions, but I believe the preacher made the 
proportion much too large in his statement. The evi- 
dent perversion of values in those who delight to “‘heckle 
the church” is a sad fact in American intelligence and 


idealism, and one wishes that more of the leaders of life 


in American cities could see the worth of upholding first 
of all the institutions of religion. 

Would it not be well to devise some way in our social 
surveys of communities of estimating what are the exact 


facts concerning these matters? 
FREDERICK Marsh BENNETT. 


YouncstTown, OHIO. 
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Vigil is Sure. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have had another interview with Virgil concerning 
the war, and I can report that all is ultimately well with 
the world. 

Virgil says, “Germany cain’t win de wah. I ain’t 
worryin’.’’ ‘‘That’s good news,” said I, “but how do you 
figure that out, Virgil?’ : 

“Oh, ’case it ain’t right dat one nation should rule de 
whol’ world, an’ it cain’t be done.” 

“But,” I objected, ‘‘the Kaiser has whipped Russia into 
submission, and has added greatly to his strength, which 
was already dangerous.” 

“Dat’s all right,” responded Virgil, ‘he might lick 
Europe, but he cain’t come over heah an’ make de laws 
for us. It’s too far away.” 

“Yes,” I continued, ‘‘ but if the Kaiser wins from France 
and England, he might use their ships in addition to his 
own and with them carry his victorious soldiers across 
the ocean to our shores.” 

‘“That’s so,” remarked a bystander, ‘it looks to me as 
though Germany had the world by the throat, and’’— 

“Never you min’,” interrupted Virgil, ‘de Kaiser 
cain’t choke de whol’ world. Somebody’s gwine to get 
de Kaiser ’foh he do dat, sure!”’ 

There is optimism for you, and of a kind that is well 


grounded. Whether it should help us to a better “‘sleep 
and a forgetting,’ there may be question. But Virgil 
falters not. Hiiwss. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


From Poodle to Beethoven. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The persistent and bitter criticism of many newspapers 
and their correspondents of the war measures of the 
National Administration recalls an illustration I once 
heard used by a former Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. He related that a church organist 
was in the habit of taking his little dog with him when 
he went to practise on his instrument during the week. 
The poodle would lie in the organ-loft, apparently quite 
indifferent so long as the music was harmonious, but on 
occasion of a single discord would immediately jump up 
and howl. “The difference between criticism and ap- 
preciation,” said Dr. Shippen, “goes all the way from 
poodle to Beethoven.” H. H. BARBER. 

MEADVILLE, PA. 


In Explanation and Appreciation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It has been brought to my notice that in some of my 
letters to friends there appear signs of ill-temper and of 
disloyalty to the officers of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Please permit me in this public way to assure the officers 
and the directors of the Association that my feeling toward 
them is that of kindliness and gratitude. I wrote simply 
as the man on the spot, endeavoring to secure even at 
the eleventh hour a revision of the decision. I am 
particularly grateful to the directors for their thoughtful 
and liberal provision which is enabling me to live and 
work during the period of readjustment. 

To my many friends in America who have stood by 
me and helped me I tender my hearty thanks. I hope 
that a way may soon be opened by which I may serve 
the Unitarian fellowship, and thus put to use the valuable 
training which their kindness and money made possible. 

: E. ETHELRED BROWN. 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 

s) 
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Washington Gladden Sends Greetings. 


J. F. MEYER. 


“T am still here. I am holding the fort, but I do not 
feel very pugnacious.” 

This was the reply to my inquiry concerning his health, 
by Dr. Gladden, the venerable pastor emeritus of the First 
Congregational Church of Columbus. But some of us 
think that he is doing more than “‘holding the fort.” He 
occasionally makes a sortie against the forces of unright- 
eousness and error and deals them a telling blow. His 
pen is still active, for with exemplary patience and de- 
termination he has taught himself to write with his left 
hand. Almost every week sees a communication from 
him in the calendar of his church, and an occasional 
contribution from his pen on some timely topic still 
finds its way into the columns of the Ohio State Journal. 

Dr. Gladden is an avid reader. He shows great fond- 
ness for books that have a real human interest, especially 
such as deal with the lives and experiences of other 
prophets of the ideal and seekers after truth. “‘The Life 
of Edward Everett Hale” he has just read with great 
delight, and he has ordered the new “Life of Stopford 
Brooke,” by L. P. Jacks. He feels under a special obli- 
gation to Stopford Brooke, for, according to his own 
statement, it was the publication of the “ Life and Letters 
of Frederick W. Robertson,” by Stopford Brooke, which 
exercised a decisive influence on his own life and on the 
development of his theological thought. Robertson’s 
grave was the one spot which Dr. Gladden wished to see 
most of all upon his first visit to England. ‘The great 
Brighton preacher’s sublime scorn for those who would 
“tell lies for the glory of God”’ is also shared by Dr. 
Gladden. He is especially insistent that ministers should 
tell the truth about the Bible; that it is not.only their 
duty to do so, but that it is perfectly safe, and that 
church and religion would not be losers but only gainers 
by such candor and truthfulness. 

In a recent sermon he said: “The Bible has been used 
by the church to darken the minds and to foment the 
hatreds and suspicions of men in such a way as to keep 
alive and perpetuate the militaristic nationalism which is 
the immediate cause of war. It is the fault, the crime of 
the church that the Bible has been used in this way,— 
that it is used in this way all over the world to-day. For 
I suppose that not one in ten of the people in the Protes- 
tant Evangelical churches or Sunday-schools in America 
to-day know the truth about the Bible. 

“Tt would do people no harm to know the truth about 
the Bible. It might do them a great deal of good. It 
would be instructive and useful to show them what 
strange and half savage ideas people used to have about 
God and his Kingdom, and how, little by little, they have 
been led away from these ideas and up to a higher mo- 
rality and a purer spiritual faith. The Bible will show 
them all that, if you will only tell the truth about the 
Bible. But if you give it to them as an absolutely in- 
errant book historically, ethically, religiously, it is about 
the most dangerous book you can put into their hands.” 

Dr. Gladden was eighty-two years old February 11. 
The annual reception to his parishioners and friends on 
his birthday, customary for years, had to be omitted. 
After the first of these receptions which the writer at- 
tended, he said to Dr. Patton (then Dr. Gladden’s 
colleague), referring to the presence of a certain lawyer 
‘who professes materialistic and atheistic principles: 
“How is it that Mr. X. belongs to your church?”” “He 
doesn’t,’ was the reply. ‘‘But I saw him at Dr. Glad- 
den’s reception.” Smiling at the innocence of a tender- 
foot in Columbus, Dr. Patton replied: “Ah! you see, 
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everybody goes to Dr. Gladden’s reception, but on 
Sunday morning we are more particular.” 

The words ‘‘everybody goes to Dr. Gladden’s re- 
ception’”’ may not have been literally true, but one could 
meet there the representatives of the most diverse types 
of religious thought, from Roman Catholic priests to 
prominent members of the Rationalist Club of Columbus. 
This is an indication of the broad human sympathies of 
the man. Indeed, Roman Catholics have special cause 
for friendly feeling toward Dr. Gladden, for he has been 
a consistent foe of all forms of bigotry and intolerance, 
even when these have taken an anti-Catholic turn. 
This has been recognized by Catholics. Dr. Gladden is 
the only Protestant clergyman in America, so far as the 
writer is aware, who has received an honorary degree 
from a Catholic university. 

The writer has been commissioned by Dr. Gladden to 
convey his cordial greetings to the Christian Register, 
together with his best wishes for its future success under 
its new management and editor. “It has always been a 
good paper, very good,” he says. His sympathy extends 
to all efforts everywhere to make religion rational and 
spiritual. ‘To him “‘the seekers of the light are one.’’ ‘The 
writer has found him a sympathetic friend and adviser. 

Last fall Dr. Gladden delivered a notable series of four 
lectures on the general subject, The World after the War, 
the titles of the four being: ‘Industry after the War,” 
“Education after the War,” ‘‘The Family after the War,” 
and ‘‘Religion after the War.’’ In the last-mentioned 
lecture Dr. Gladden said: “The war itself is an over- 
powering demonstration of the truth that religion before 
the war was a radical and deadly failure. If the religion 
before the war in all the countries had been real re- 
ligion,—if it had been the religion of Jesus Christ,—there 
would have been no war. Not one in ten of the mem- 
bers of your churches has any conception of the meaning 
of the law of love in the universe or of its sanctions. 
Why have you left them in ignorance about it all these 
centuries? Why have you permitted them ignorantly to— 
bring down upon their heads such retributions?” 

It is interesting to note that Dr. Gladden considers 
“A Student in Arms,” by Donald Hankey, as much 
the best of all the books which he has read from the men 
in the trenches. 

After Dr. Patton’s departure, Dr. Gladden occupied the 
pulpit of the First Congregational Church morning and 
evening for several Sundays. In October, when the 
National Council of his church met here, he received an 
ovation from his fellow-Congregationalists. His summer 
was spent in journeying to the Pacific Coast, supplying 
the pulpit of the First Congregational Church of Los 
Angeles, and lecturing in the interests of liberal religion 
in Southern California, where various forms of obscurant- 
ism flourish. A little over a year ago he was awarded the 
peace prize of the Carnegie Peace Foundation for his essay 
on ‘The Forks of the Road.” All this represents only 
some of the activities of a man over eighty years of age. 

Columbus is very proud of her grand old man, as proud 
as Boston was of Dr. Hale. He is our foremost citizen, 
the dean of our clergy, the Nestor among our ministers. 
He has helped put Columbus on the map. Many people 
who might otherwise never have heard of Columbus, 
now know it through its association with his name. ‘“‘It 
is better to make your place shine than to have your 
place make you shine,’ says a proverb. Dr. Gladden 
is one who has made his place shine. 

His physicians report an improvement in his physical 
condition. We all hope ardently that he may recover 
sufficiently to be of still further service to God’s kingdom 
on earth. We need him sorely. 

CoL_umBus, OHIO. 
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Mother of Dreams. 


ELIZABETH REYNARD. 


» Across the years you come, a spirit breath, 
And darkness clears; 
Then what is space, and what is life or death 
Across the years? 


You come to us as flowers greet spring and say: 
“Life is renewed. 

Work is, joy is, and hope will chase away 
A sombre mood.” ; 


Of youth a part, a subtle part of age, 
Your spirit seems 

Born of the soul and bred within the heart, 
Mother of Dreams. 


Around our path, about our little ways, 
We see the light 
Of all your love that as a glory stays 
4 Beyond the night. 


In our deep need we feel your spirit breath 
To still our fears, 

Then what is space, and what is life or death 
Across the years? 


President Wilson’s Terms and the Minimum Program. 


LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


“The old globe is now belted with battle. ... When 
the smoke of battle clears away, there will be a new 
day for the whole world, a brotherhood of nations for 
the first time in human history.’’ This naive and 
exuberant expression from the preface of a new book 
assumes that bombs, tanks, and gases can usher in 
human brotherhood. Fortunately, wise statesmen know 
that war cannot end war, and that unless constructive 
measures follow military victory, that victory may 
spell defeat. The six wars in the fifteen years before this 
war, in none of which was Germany engaged, give evi- 
dence that even were Germany obliterated the war 
problem would still remain. There would still be the 


‘tangle of the embittered Balkans, still the imperialistic 


schemes to exploit the backward peoples of the earth, 
still the menacing tariff barriers and special privileges 
which Admiral Chadwick tells us are the prime causes 
of war. 

At this time, when the President’s terms of peace 
constitute the most brilliant and profound formulation 
of policy that has come from any government, it is inter- 
esting to see how closely he adheres to the work done in 
April, 1915, by a group of international experts who 
drew up a Minimum Program and established The 
Central Organization for Durable Peace. This group 
included representatives from Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Holland, 
and the United States. The members on the American 
committee are Hamilton Holt, Oscar Straus, John Bates 
Clarke, Frederick Lynch, Charles S. McFarland, Jane 
Addams, David Starr Jordan, and George W. Kirchwey. 

‘As the President said in his message on December 4, 
“Tf Allied- views had been made plain at the very out- 
set, the sympathy and enthusiasm of the Russian people 
might have been once for all enlisted on the side of the 
Allies, suspicion and distrust swept away and a real and 
lasting union of purpose effected.’’ He referred to the 
Russian demands as ‘‘a crude formula expressing the 
instinctive judgment as to right of plain men every- 
where.” i 

Says Norman Angell, ‘‘’This purely political blunder . . . 


_ for which the temper of civilian opinion was largely re- 
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sponsible, has resulted in a military loss that must be 
measured in the destruction of whole armies. .. . Other 
blunders may be made that may have military conse- 
quences not less disastrous.’ 

The fourteen articles in the President’s statement 
summarized what internationalists have said for years. 
He has restated every one of the nine points in the 
Minimum Program for Durable Peace. He began with 
“Open covenants of peace.” This is equivalent to the 
last one in the Minimum Program, which is, ‘Secret 
treaties shall be void.” 

The President’s demand for “Absolute freedom for 
navigation on the seas, in peace and in war,”’ is virtually 
the demand made at the Second Hague Conference. 
The Minimum Program says, ‘The right of capture 
shall be abolished and the freedom of the seas assured,” 
which of course means in war-time. This would abolish 
Britain’s naval supremacy. It would give the British 
merchant marine the combined naval force of the world 
as a protection. That force would be greatly reduced 
and under international control. 

Perhaps the most important point of all the President’s 
words are, ‘‘’ The removal so far as possible of all economic 
barriers and the establishment of the equality of trade 
conditions,’ since the prime causes of this war are 
deep-rooted misconceptions and false practices regard- 
ing trade. The Minimum Program says, ‘‘The states 
shall agree to introduce into their colonies, protectorates, 
and spheres of influence, liberty of commerce, or at least 
equal treatment of all nations.’’ Of course there was 
an instant outcry against this. No doubt the end of 
the war will see immense pressure in every country to 
increase tariff barriers between the great nations; but 
if, in the great regions of Africa and Asia where trade 
rivalry of the belligerents has created the most far- 
reaching disturbance, there can be the open door and equal 
treatment, one of the chief causes of war will be elim- 
inated. An approach to free trade can be made by 
establishing larger economic units which transcend po- 
litical border lines and put large groups of people, like 
the Balkan states, Italy, and Austria-Hungary, into 
one customs union if they have adjacent lines of trans- 
portation. A neutralized Adriatic with free ports would 
have saved untold rivalry and bloodshed. 

The President says, ‘Adequate guarantees that 
national armaments will be reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with domestic safety.”” The Minimum Pro- 
gram says, “The states shall agree to reduce their arma- 
ments.’ In the opinion of some able international 
experts the war will probably cost the world such 
incredible sums that they cannot be paid, except by 
pooling the indebtedness and by gradually decreasing 
payments of interest, in less than a generation, practically 
repudiating the principal. If world-wide poverty is 
not to be alleviated by disarmament, civilization must 
decay. 

The President asks for “Impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims’’ and insists that ‘‘the interests of the 
people concerned”’ shall be considered. He by no means 
goes as far as the recent pronouncement of the British 
Labor Party, which is the best word from any body in 
Europe since the war began. This would put all equatorial 
Africa under international control, and show to all the 
world that Great Britain, like the United States, had 
no plan to profit from the war. 

The Independent recently said editorially: ‘‘The 
Allies can bring this war to an early and successful close 
if their war aims can be published in reasonable detail, 
and can be seen by all the world to have no material 
gain for any one of them.” . ; 

Space forbids discussion of all the points in the Presi- 
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dent’s message. But the Alsace-Lorraine problem can- 
not be passed with the hasty assumption that the Presi- 
dent has said that the territory must be returned to 
France. A return by reconquest might cost as many lives 
as the whole population of the provinces. This trans- 
ferrence is not essential to world peace. ‘The President 
carefully says, “The wrong should be righted.” “It 
is clear that no denial of the right of conquest could be 
retroactive,” says David Starr Jordan. It has been 
estimated that if a plebiscite as one of the official war 
aims could replace the demand for annexation, it ‘“would 
be equivalent to the addition of a million men to the 
Allied fighting forces and would be an important step 
tending to shorten the war.” 

A preferential vote offering five or six different pro- 
posals should be taken by secret ballot. Neutralization 
under the protection of a League of Nations, with free 
trade with Germany, might offer a solution satisfactory 
to all concerned and thus prevent the bitterness that would 
breed future war. 

The whole question, like the other questions of nation- 
ality discussed by the President, would be enormously 
simplified if three primary principles were first agreed 
upon as an integral part of the peace settlement. 

1. What the President calls “A general Association of 
Nations.”’ A League of Nations isa sine qua non. ‘This, 
as the Minimum Program shows, must establish “a 
Permanent Court of International Justice and a Perma- 
nent International Council of Investigation and Con- 
ciliation.”’ Unless the import of this is seen now and 
preparations made to create widespread popular support 
for it, long before the crucial moment of decision comes, 
the German proposal to settle territorial questions 
first and leave this for casual consideration afterward 
may prevail and thwart the supreme usefulness of the 
League in creating conditions that should prevent future 
war. Thus far the’ American demand for the League 
has not been more than half-heartedly supported in 
Europe, and there are many here who are in the same 
provincial attitude toward the world that the men were 
who seventy years ago stood by the old States’ rights 
doctrine. They have not perceived that we have reached 
an era in which the nations that will not surrender a little 
of their sovereignty, and combine: with other nations 
for international purposes under a supra-national or- 
ganization, are holding up the progress of civilization. 
The time has passed when they can be likened to so 
many separate trees in a forest; they are the heart and 
lungs and arms and feet of one great organism, which 
must hereafter function like an organism if it would live. 

2. Disarmament, except for a home guard and an inter- 
national police. ‘The co-operation of our present rival 
armies and navies, as proposed in the League to Enforce 
Peace, cannot be called an international police. A 
genuine international police must be under international 
control and have no rival body to fight with, and can be 
possible only with disarmament of rival forces. It 
presupposes, of course, the League of Nations, which would 
include all great nations. If any were excluded, as some 
people imagine Germany must be for a long time to come, 
there would be the old balance of power, no disarmament, 
and no permanent peace. 

3. Free Trade, or at least an approach to it by the 
establishment of large economic units which transcend 
political border lines and put large groups of people, 
who have adjacent lines of transportation, into one 
customs union. A League of Nations, free trade, dis- 
‘armament, these stupendous achievements would mean 
no change of human nature, no miracle, no millen- 
nium. ‘They would simply mean for the nations no more 
superhuman achievement than has been made by our 
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forty-eight States, now that the marvellous power of . 


modern co-operation can be counted on, and now that 
war has made clear what is the awful alternative of 
failure to accomplish it. 

These are no dull, academic propositions to: be con- 
sidered after Germany is defeated. They are the most 
vital ideas, to be studied in every church and club and 
high school and accepted everywhere, lest commer- 
cialism and deadly scepticism, which dare not yet oppose 
them openly, shall paralyze the President’s superb 
endeavor to make our country the moral leader of the 
nations and this a war that shall end all war forever. 


The Oldest Known City in Europe. 


N. TOURNEUR. 


For a long time it was believed that Rome was the 
oldest city in Europe. After a time, when excavations 
had been made in the neighborhood of modern Athens, 
the capital of Greece was considered the oldest. This 
honor, however, was given later to Candia, the capital of 
Crete, where the spades of industrious explorers laid bare 
the city of the hitherto fabled King Minos, connected 
with the myth of the Minotaur. But the very oldest of 
all is that city which was buried seven thousand years 
before the birth of Christ. 

Five thousand years and more before the destruction 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and during the Age of Stone, 
this city in the Grecian Archipelago was destroyed in the 
same manner, its inhabitants, their tools, their animals 
and domestic utensils being buried in the twinkling of an 
eye. Here they remained until M. Christomanos, a pro- 
fessor in the University of Athens, called attention to them 
some years ago. 

The discovery was made in a small group of little islands 
lying to the north of Candia, and chiefly in Santorini and 
Therasia which with two others form a circle round a bay. 


These two islands are in the shape of a horseshoe, rising . 


from the bay in lofty unscalable cliffs, which bear evi- 
dence of volcanic eruptions. ‘They are covered by pumice 
stone of a brilliant whiteness. On the other side, toward 
the open sea, the islands are altogether different, sloping 
down gently, and are covered also with pumice stone. A 
few villages are scattered about, and the vine grows every- 
where luxuriantly. 

From time immemorial the pumice of Santorini and 
Therasia has been dug out for building houses and making 
a cement of exceptional hardness and strength. ‘There 
are immense quarries of it. The stone is carried to the 
edge of the cliff, and sent down slides about a hundred and 
seventy feet to the cargo vessels below. 

The peculiar stony masses left standing in the lower part 
of the many quarries because of their hardness took the 
professor’s attention. He found that the workmen’s 
assertions that they were walls of ancient houses were 
correct. The largest edifice was cleared and found to 
be of six rooms of unequal size, with a court in front having 
a single entrance. ‘The walls, like those of the other 
houses, are formed of irregular blocks of pumice, and the 
interstices plastered with red ashes. Between the blocks 
long twisted branches of the olive-tree are laid, still covered 
with bark, but falling to dust at the slightest touch. The 
inside of the rooms, which have windows, are coated with 
a red earthy matter. 

Many and varied things have been discovered in this 
buried city, which evidently contained a great population. 
The huge, thick, yellow jars are filled with barley, cori- 
ander, aniseed, peas, and other things. In many of the 
rooms heaps of barley lie against the walls. ‘There are 
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vases of pottery and lava, bones of animals, tools of flint 
and lava, and evidences of human skeletons. But not a 
trace of iron or bronze has been obtained. The absence 
of metals is complete. Necklaces and ear-rings of women, 
many articles of obsidian, otherwise known as volcanic 
glass, cut but not polished, have been found, and many 
rings of gold, so small that they would not pass over a 
child’s finger. 

Scientists have pieced together the history of the awful 
event which brought about the destruction of this the 
most ancient city in Europe. Where now lie Santorini, 
Therasia, and Aspronisi, with the intervals of water be- 
tween, was in that far-off age one island formed by the 
torrents of lava and other fluid rocks from a great pre- 
historic volcano. Repeated layers of lava, scoria, and 
ashes formed during many centuries, while the crater, 
which occupied the central part of the island, was gradu- 
ally becoming undermined. All the central part must have 
given way and been engulfed, leaving only a narrow fringe 
of land, through the weakest part of which the sea has 
dashed to fill up the immense hollow. It is now a bay of 
great depth, surrounded by precipitous rocks, close to 
which the vessels can anchor. 

The overwhelmed race consisted of husbandmen, under- 
standing how to grow and grind barley and make it into 
bread, how to press oil from olives, to rear cattle, and to 
weave cloth. In masonry their skill was remarkable, 
considering their stone tools. 

The event which cut them off must have been sudden. 
The remains show that there was no time to move away 
or displace anything in the houses before the deep flood 
of lava came down upon them. 

THUNDERSLEY, Essex, ENGLAND. 


Spiritual Life. 


To be everywhere and everything in sympathy, and 
yet content to remain where and what you are—is not 
this to know both wisdom and virtue and to dwell with 
happiness?—R. L. Stevenson. 


* 


To serve God is man’s natural work, and therefore it 
produces light and joy; for it springs spontaneously from 
a heart full of love toward the Creator. Anything that 
brings our spirit or body under bondage is not of God. 
God is glorified by the joyous service of free moral beings 
only, not by the service of fearful, bonded slaves.— 
Harold Soderquist. 

* 


Any wilderness whither God sends his beloved is sure 
to turn out a place of safety and food convenient, if not of 
flowers. Were it possible for the whole Church or for 
one single soul to take up its abode in heaven against the 
divine will, heaven itself would be found thenceforth a 
stronghold not of peace, but of unrest. There is no peace 
outside the peace of God.—Christina Rossetti. 


* 


I make it my constant prayer that God would most 
graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to 
love mercy, and to demean ourselves with that charity, 
humility, and pacific temper of mind, which were the 
characteristics of the Divine Author of our blessed re- 
ligion; without a humble imitation of whose example in 
these things we can never hope to be a happy nation.— 

George Washington. 
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Revelations of a Modern Circuit Rider. 


A CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER. 


For several weeks the writer had the privilege of being 
one of a remarkable group of circuit preachers, who go 
wherever men “with the colors” are to be found. To 
the old circuit rider this modern band would seem a 
strange affair. Men they are from all walks of life and 
with many different ideas of religion, from clergymen 
who are announced as religious lecturers to magicians 
who turn water into wine and wine into water, and who 
find dolls in flags and flags in beer-bottles. 

From the preacher’s point of view this is the most amaz- 
ing opportunity in the history of the world. In the first 
place the audiences are unusual. Imagine a preacher 
talking to “men only” seven nights a week,—men crowd- 
ing buildings to hear a religious address. The organiza- 
tion that has planned these unique opportunities is the 
Y.M.C. A. It is tackling to-day a larger task than has 
ever been attempted before. There are over a million 
men under arms in this country, and to these men the 
Y. M. C. A. is attempting to be home and school, theatre 
and church, banker and merchant. At one time and in 
the same building these ministries are carried on. No 
wonder that sometimes things get a trifle mixed, that the 
theatre idea pervades the church and the informality of the 
home mars the discipline of the school. Had not the 
Y.M. C. A. been ready to attempt this service, Protestant- 
ism would have been pitiably impotent. This must be 
said in fairness. But one becomes a little disgusted 
when one sees the men engaged in this new work not 
only taking for granted all that one is willing to admit 
regarding their valuable service, but further assuming 
that because they represent the only organization ca- 
pable of attempting this thing; therefore their conduct 
of affairs must be accepted without criticism, unless the 
critic wishes to be regarded as one who’ is “‘agin the 
government.” 

It seemed to me as I visited the various camps and forts 
that the greatest danger the Y. M. C. A. faces at present is 
a smug self-satisfaction which can easily develop into 
Pharisaism. Any suggestion offered by an outsider is 
usually received in a rather offensive manner, in the 
spirit of ‘““we know our job; you keep out.” Nothing 
is more evident than the fact that it is the exceptional 
secretary who really knows his job. Many are the 
evidences of crass incompetency together with dangerous 
self-complacency. 

The first sign of incompetency is seen in the very thing 
of which the organization boasts, its efficiency. A new- 
comer gets tired of all the efficiency talk and especially 
of a certain superficially efficient mannerism, which seems 
to be accepted as the hallmark of the Y. M. C. A. worker. 
When a man of national reputation, a man whose time is 
invaluable, is sent 125 miles to deliver an address, only to 
be told when his destination is reached that there is nothing 
for him to do, one feels that somehow the boasted effi- 
ciency is more apparent than real. A preacher was asked 
to petition his church, the most prominent of its denomi- 
nation in the State, for leave of absence in order that he 
might do a great piece of work for “the boys.’ Can 
one imagine him thrilling with ecstasy when he found 
that he was sent to a conference composed of a group of 
very young boys, given the most immature instruction 
regarding his new duty, his age and large experience 
disregarded, and finally told that if he had patience 
perhaps in a month of so he would be able to get to work? 

Another pastor was released by his church for a speak- 
ing tour, travelled 250 miles to be greeted at his first 
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appointment with the question: “What have you come 
for? We can’t even use all the local men who are anxious 
for service; we certainly have no need of you.” 

Another evidence of incompetency is seen in the con- 
duct of religious meetings. Granted the Y. M. C. A. is 
trying to be more than a religious instructor for the men 
in service, still, if religion is to be included in the pro- 
gramme, the organization ought to have some under- 
standing of religious values. Its so-called religious 
meetings betray a pitiable lack. Many of the secretaries 
seem to have no sense of the need of a devotional atmos- 
phere. The contrast is never so marked as when a 
Y. M. C. A. service follows an Episcopal communion or 
a Catholic mass. In one instance the men are quiet, 
worshipful, and serious; in the other, there is a cheap 
vaudeville idea of things, a ‘“‘jolly-good-fellow”’ spirit 
on the part of the leader, and on the part of the men a 
disrespect and in many cases a lack of seriousness which 
is shocking. At one meeting I heard a secretary say: 
“Now, men, we are to have a short religious service. 
This is a necessary part of our programme, but if you will 
be patient, it will soon be over and then we can have 
some pictures.” A clerical friend of mine named Ashley 
was introduced to a crowd of men at a religious meeting 
somewhat as follows :— 

‘““When I was a boy, there was a town near my home 
called Ashtican. When we wanted to enrage the natives 
we called it Ashcan. ‘To-night we have with us another 
Ash-who-can.”’ ‘Then, turning to the speaker, he said, 
“Ash, go to it.” 

I went to hold a meeting at a naval base. Arrange- 
ments for the meeting had been made by telephone. 
When we got to the place we found that the officer in 
charge had gone on shore leave and had failed to make 
any announcement of the meeting. Some of the men 
were already going to bed, some were playing cards, others 
were sitting in groups chatting. The petty officer ordered 
all the men to go into the auditorium for a Y. M. C. A. 
meeting. Without song or prayer or any effort at pre- 
liminaries the secretary said to the men, “Fellows, I 
have brought a minister to preach a sermon to you.” 
The thing was hopeless. 

Another time I was taken to a building where between 
three and four hundred men were busy writing letters, 
playing checkers, or reading. Almost every man was 
smoking. The man in charge of the building told me 
I would have to speak very loud if I expected to be heard. 
They never asked the men to stop writing or playing. 
Standing on a table, he said to the letter-writers: “Men, 
we have a speaker with us to-night who thinks he has a 
message for us. Suppose we put aside our writing and 
see if he can put it across.” Then, turning to me, he 
said, ‘‘Now, go to it.” 

There are dangers inherent in the methods of the 
organization. A complete record of each building’s work 
is kept. In the reports required, the secretary in charge 
of the building has to give the number of personal inter- 
views held, number of New ‘Testaments given out, 
number of ‘Comrades in Service” cards signed, and so on. 
At least once a week district conferences are held, when 
these building reports are discussed, and each secretary 
is urged to greater activities by an appeal to building 
rivalry. If building “A” reports 200 personal inter- 
views, building ‘“B”’ decides that next week its report 
shall be at least 250 interviews, so that these religious 
interviews become trifling affairs without any seriousness 

- or any appreciation of real religious purposes. 

At one of my meetings I appealed to the men to sign 
‘“Comrades in Service”’ cards. 

I told the men that I would be in the office for an hour 
after the meeting and would be pleased to discuss the 
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matter with them and explain anything they failed to 
understand about the pledge. I noticed that fewer men 
came than usual and wondered where I had failed, but 
after a while the*secretary came into the office with 
about seventy signed cards. He remarked that he was 
quite popular with the men and that most of the fellows 
were willing to sign for him. He added that he would 
have no difficulty, he thought, in reporting at least 200 
members on his roll, and so make a record for efficiency. 
The facts of this article are meant not in the spirit 
of unkind criticism, but [as an expression of one who 
longs to see a fitting success crown a tremendous task. 
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Lent in War-time. 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. 


Since the beginning of Lent there has been a notable 
change in the religious activity of Christian men and 
women. In churches committed to the formal observ- 
ance there has been a cessation of wonted forms of activ- 
ity and a multiplication of religious ceremonies. In 
churches in which the observance is of the spirit rather 
than of the letter there has been evidence of an increased 
devotion to the interests of the religious life. Regular 
services have been more faithfully attended and special 
services have been held with marked success. And yet, 
while the change has been notable, never has it been less 
conspicuous. It is not that the American people have 
been less punctilious in their observance of Lent, but 
that they have been observing it in spirit ever since that 
Good Friday nearly a year ago when America entered 
the war. They have fasted, not for their own but for 
their neighbor’s good. ‘They have prayed as they never 
prayed before; and they have worked with a consecra- 
tion and fidelity almost unparalleled in the nation’s 
history. For multitudes the Lenten period has been 
simply an intensification of the life they have been living 
for the last eleven months. 

According to the traditional view Lent is a period of 
fasting and prayer. To abstain from certain kinds of 
food and to increase one’s devotions is still the customary 
mode of observance. In spite of the Puritan inheritance, 
the Congregational churches have little use for a purely 
ascetic ideal. ‘They have little in common with those 
who associate prayer with fasting, and spirituality with 
gloom. ‘They say with Isaiah: “To what purpose is it 
to bow down your head as a rush, and to sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes? Is not this the fast that I have chosen, 


to loose the bonds of wickedness and to let the oppressed 


go free?”? When they fast, they fast for a purpose, and 
when they pray, they accompany their prayer by earnest 
endeavor. When one looks beyond the form to the 
reality, beyond the letter to the spirit, beyond the in- 
stitution or ordinance to the life itself, one must recog- 
nize in this ancient institution a moral and spiritual 
efficacy which one cannot afford to ignore. Should such 
an observance be allowed to end in mere form and so 
dissipate its power, or should it be made to minister to 
a closer contact with reality: and so project its influence 
into the days that are to come? ‘The answer will depend 
upon how closely it is related with present-day needs. 

In earlier days the motive for Lenten observance was 
largely personal. Its method was individual renuncia- 
tion; its immediate object, personal salvation; its ulti- 
mate goal, personal salvation. ‘To-day, thinking people 
are interested in neither the method nor the goal. They 
ask, “‘Is selfishness, for time a sin, stretched out unto 
eternity celestial prudence?’ And the answer is an em- 
phatic negative. Religion cannot be interpreted in terms 
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of a sublimated selfishness. It can be interpreted only 
in terms of the common life. Later the motive was 
recognized as social. It is not enough to purge the 
individual soul of its selfishness and sin. It must be 
enlisted in the service of the common weal. ‘The sins 
against which it must contend are injustice and oppres- 
sion. The virtues which it must cultivate are unselfish 
love and self-forgetful service. Under the inspiration 
of this ideal the Lenten period has been used most 
effectively for the purpose of quickening the social 
conscience, acquainting men with social conditions and 
enlisting them in the effort to solve our most urgent 
social problems. 

The great war has brought people face to face with 
new conditions and new needs. It has lifted Lent out 
of the personal and the parochial and made it world- 
wide in its scope. The bonds of wickedness are not 
confined to individual habits or to immediate social en- 
vironment. ‘The oppressed of earth are not limited to 
the victims of social injustice and oppression. A world 
menace has made all free peoples take up arms against 
it. To break the bonds with which an unscrupulous 
military autocracy seeks to enslave the world and to 
free the oppressed nations from its constant menace,— 
this is the purpose which gives to the conflict moral and 
spiritual significance and makes the great war a holy 
war. Prayers for victory for the Allied arms ascend 
because people believe that all the powers of God and 
of his universe are behind the ideals for which the Allied 


nations contend and against the aims which Germany 


and her allies seek to achieve. Never again can men 
sanction the barbarous theory that any state or nation 
or race has a right to hold another in absolute subjection. 
Never again can the brutal doctrine that might makes 
right and that it is the privilege of the strong to oppress 
the weak be accepted among civilized peoples. Never 
again can it be maintained that the state is superior to 
humanity and that the people may be kept in ignorance 
and slavery for the benefit of kings and emperors and 
czars. The free peoples of the world have dedicated 
themselves to the task of ridding the world of these evils 
and they will not allow themselves to be turned aside 
by the lure of a prospective peace until this end has been 
achieved. : 

In the effort to achieve this end every worthy motive 
has its place. The passion for self-righteousness is taken 
up into the desire for a world-righteousness which alone 
can insure world peace. ‘To purge the nations of their 
selfishness and greed and to bring them back to the 
purity and simplicity which were in Christ is the only 
way to bring this conflict to an end and to prevent its 
repetition. 

_In the presence of this world need, self-denial takes 
on a new Significance. It is in obedience to its summons 
that our young men are crossing the sea. If one should 


_suggest to them that they were throwing their lives 


away, they would reply that that is what life is for. All 
of life that is really worth the living may be compacted 
into a single moment of seeming self-sacrifice. ‘The 
mothers and fathers who have given their sons to a 
great cause, and all others who are making every sacri- 
fice that will help to win the war, are acting in response 
to the same urgent summons. This is self-denial not 
for its own sake, but for the sake of something bigger 
and better than anything that can happen to us. ‘These 
are the considerations which make the present Lenten 
period unlike any other. 

As one looks overseas where small nations are being 
ground under the wheels of.a great military juggernaut, 
one sees young men from all over the world springing 


to the rescue. For their sakes we sanctify ourselves. 
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For their sakes we will make the necessary sacrifices and 
consecrate all our energies to the task of strengthening 
their hands for the good work. If we fast, it will not 
be for the sake of fasting, but for the purpose of provid- 
ing for their necessities. If we pray, it will not be merely 
for victory, but for such®a victory as to make forever 
impossible a repetition of{this world tragedy. If we 
dedicate ourselves, it will;not be to the attainment of 
unreal or unrealizablejideals,{but to the great task of 
loosing the bonds of wickedness the world over and 
Sie the oppressed among both men and nations go 
ree. 


for freedom and Bumanity. 
They shall Renew their Strength. 


Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and compre- 
hended the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance? Who 
hath directed the Spirit of Jehovah, or being his counsel- 
lor hath taught him? With whom took he counsel, and 
who instructed him, and taught him in the path of justice, 
and taught him knowledge, and showed to him the way 
of understanding? Behold, the nations are as a drop of 
a bucket, and are accounted as the small dust of the 
balance: behold, he taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing. And Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the 
beasts thereof sufficient for a burnt-offering. All the 
nations are as nothing before him; they are accounted 
by him as less than nothing, and vanity... . ; 

Why sayest thou, My way is hid from Jehovah, and 
the justice due to me is passed away from my God? Hast 
thou not known? hast thou not heard? The everlasting 
God, Jehovah, the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary; there is no searching of 
his understanding. He giveth power to the faint; and 
to him that hath no might he increaseth strength. Even 
the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young men 
shall utterly fall: but they that wait for Jehovah shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; they shall walk, 
and not faint.—Isazah x]. 12-17, 27-31. 


Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain... . 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 
In front, the sun climbs slow,—how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
—Arthur H. Clough. 


PRAYER. 


God of the unfaltering will, the strength of courageous 
hearts, we make our prayer unto Thee. Be with us when 
our patience is tested, when our endurance is tried. Teach 
us so to wait on Thee that we may renew our strength. 
May we mount upon the wings of aspiration, and may 
we run in the strength of new enthusiasm. But may we 
be true in that test that is greater than these: may we, in 
fidelity, walk the way of duty and not faint. Our strength 
is in Thee; go Thou with us to the long journey’s end, and 
bring us to our goal in peace. Amen. 
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An Ever-Changing World. 


They talk about the solid earth, 
But all has changed befcre mine eyes; 
There’s nothing left I used to know, 
Except God’s ever-changing skies. 


I’ve kept old ways and loved old friends, 
Yet one by one they’ve slipped away; 

Stand where we will, cling as we like, 
There’s none but God can be our stay. 


It is only by our hold on Him 
We keep our hold on those who pass 
Out of sight across the seas, 
Or underneath the churchyard grass. 
—W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Literature. 


IN THE FoorstTErs oF ST. Pavuy. By 
Francis E. Clark, D.D., LL.D. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 
net.—‘‘Tersus! Tersus!” cries the brake- 
man, in stentorian tones; and Dr. Clark 
and his little party alight at the birthplace 
of the great apostle to the Gentiles, there 
to begin their journey in his footsteps. The 
result is an engaging book. In most minds 
the three missionary journeys of Paul are 
not clear. The apostle was a tireless travel- 
ler; and, constrained by the love of Christ 
as he was, visited place after place, wherever 
he could speak the good news of his Master. 
Some of these places are mentioned in the 
Acts, without comment. The apostle often 
retraces his steps. And the quick shifts 
recorded in the Acts leave the casual reader 
with a rather confused notion of the geog- 
raphy of the area he traversed and the 
identity of many of the places he visited. 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, for example, 
are little more than names to him. The 
value of this book is that it gives an exceed- 
ingly clear background, carefully  recon- 
structed, to the labors of Paul. It is not 
a biography of the apostle. Dr. Clark has 
visited the scenes of his apostleship, the 
many cities and towns where Paul lived his 
dramatic life; and he has given us, in this 
book, a tolerably vivid description of how 
they look to-day and how they looked in 
the day of Paul. He makes Paul’s life very 
real and human. ‘The reviewer, on finishing 
the book, was impelled to a re-reading of 
those parts of the book of Acts that concern 
the career of Paul, and was rewarded by 
a new vision and a fresh interest. Dr. Clark 
resists the temptation to stray into the by- 
paths of description, which must be ever 
present to such an acute observer. But 
this is historic ground over which he has 
travelled, made memorable not only by the 
labors of Paul, but by the events of several 
civilizations and by the stories of classic 
lore. To-day the armies of the nations are 
fighting on much of this same ground. Dr. 
Clark’s references to all these things add 
a distinct interest to his book. He travels 
on the Bagdad Railway, concetning which 
we_hear so much to-day; and he journeys, 
in a missionary ‘“‘waggon,” through the 
Cilician gates, where Paul walked in his 
day. He touches the historic route travelled 
by Xenophon and his Ten Thousand in 
410 B.c.; and he walks upon the Egnatian 
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Way, built by the Romans more than two 
thousand years ago. He visits Salonica, 
where to-day an Allied army is encamped; 
and he reconstructs the old Thessalonica 
of Paul’s time. Throughout his journey 
he brings in the old and the new, classic 
tradition and present-day fact. Some of 
Paul’s cities are buried in the dust of the 
centuries. It is said that beneath the 
present Tarsus lie the ruins of six ancient 
cities. Others, like Lystra, are not easily 
located. Dr. Clark, with scholarly care, 
endeavors to identify the site of all these 
places and to show us how they must have 
looked when peopled by the men and women 
to whom Paul brought his message. On 
the whole, the book is scholarly and helpful, 
well worth the study of Bible students and 
teachers and of all who desire to gain a new 
insight into the life and labors of Paul of 
Tarsus. There are fifty-six illustrations 
and a map. 4 


THE THIRD AND FourtH GENERATION: 
An INTRODUCTION TO HEREDITY. By Elliot 
R. Downing. The University of Chicago 
Press. $1 net, postage extra.—This little 
book is in the ‘‘Construction Study Series,” 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press, in the interests of a broader and more 
thorough conception of religious education. 
In the editor’s preface we read: ‘The 
present study is an attempt to consider 
frankly and seriously the scientific facts 
regarding the problem called ‘eugenics.’ 
The religious significance of a reverent and 
thoughtful understanding of this highly 
interesting subject is at once apparent 
when one thinks of the perfecting of human 
society as the goal of the divine plan.” 
It is a pleasure to welcome such an attempt 
as this,—first of all, because of what it 
promises for the future of a rationalized 
and more effectively moralized religion, 
and also because the author has presented a 
compact body of facts and principles in a 
most practical and helpful way. How 
practical the book is, and how helpful it may 
be made for the more intelligent youth, for 
whom it is primarily intended, is evident 
from the following table of contents: I. 
Introduction; II. Some Famous Races and 
the Problems They Suggest; III. Male 
and Female; IV. Some Laws of Heredity; 
V. Man a Creator; VI. The Visible Basis 
of Heredity; VII. Some Apparent Ex- 
ceptions; VIII. Are Acquired Modifications 
Heritable? IX. The Inheritance of Human 
Characters, Physical and Mental; X. The 
Practical Problem of Human Heredity. 
The spirit that has actuated the author in 
writing the book is indicated in his con- 
cluding words: ‘Finally, it is to be admitted 
that the eugenist is an idealist, looking 
forward hopefully toward the things that 
are to be. How soon they will be accom- 
plished will depend somewhat on how readily 
Cupid can be induced to submit to estab- 
lished law, somewhat on social readjust- 
ments, and somewhat on the good sense 
of another generation. This generation 
sees the vision, and has the faith that the 
next will transmute much of it into ac- 
complishment, for 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can!’”’ 
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Immorrauity. An Essay in Discovery. 
By B. H. Streeter, A. Clutton-Brock, J. A. 
Hadfield, C. W. Emmet, and the Author of 
Pro Christo et Ecclesia. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.25.—The au- 
thors have collaborated in this work in the 
belief that discovery comes whenever trains 
of thought or pieces of information originally 
separate are seen to illuminate and explain 
each other. The introductory chapter by 
Mr. Brock on ‘‘Presuppositions and Pre- 
judgments” is both comprehensive and ju- 
dicious. He shows that, contrary to Leuba’s 
conclusions, the belief in a future life is 
growing, though “unearned certainties’”’ are 
declining. The essay on “The Mind and 
the Brain,” by Mr. Hadfield, Surgeon in the 
Royal Navy, maintains the thesis that while 
the mind is always found associated with a 
brain, it shows an increasing tendency to 
become independent, and that this tendency 
toward independence and autonomy sug- 
gests the possibility of its becoming entirely 
liberated from the body, and continuing to 
exist in a disembodied state. The writer 
well knows that evidence of the kind he sub- 
mits cannot prove that a mind will survive, 
but he shows that it does remove the chief 
difficulty of many, namely, a materialistic 
theory of the relation of body and mind. 
Further, if his view of the course of bio- 
logical development be accepted, immortality 
becomes not only a reasonable but a prob- 
able hypothesis. ‘The Resurrection of the 
Dead” and “‘ The Life of the World to Come”’ 
are discussed by Rev. B. H. Streeter, Lect- 
urer in Queen’s College, Oxford. ‘The 
Bible and Hell” is the subject of an interest- 
ing chapter by Rev. C.W. Emmet. ‘The last 
three essays are by the author of Pro Christo 
et Ecclesia, and treat of ‘‘The Good and 
Evil in Spiritualism,” ‘‘ Reincarnation, 
Karma, and Theosophy,” and ‘“‘The Un- 
discovered Country.”’ All who are interested 
and who have not closed the question will 
find stimulus and help in the fresh and clear 
treatment of these hackneyed themes. The 
ministers who are thinking about their 
Easter sermons will do well to read this book. 
Each chapter is preceded by a synopsis, and 
there is a good index. 
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WILLIAM THE SECOND. By S. C. Ham- 
mer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25 net.—This book will be read with 
mixed feelings. The subject has been ap- 
proached from various angles, as the sub- 
title indicates, and is as follows: ‘‘As seen 
in contemporary documents and judged on 
evidence of his own speeches.” The nar- 
rative, read. simply as such, will be found 
of great interest. 
style has much to recommend it. 
however, difficult to maintain an attitude 
of detachment when one is speaking of the 
Kaiser. ‘William the Second has one 
measure for princes, even the most ordi- 
nary, and another for the rest of mankind, 
even the most remarkable. . Therefore 
he has always been opposed to an equestrian 
statue of Bismarck, on the ground that 
equestrian statues are only for persons of 
royal descent! ‘The ‘leaders’ of the people 
must be mounted on horseback all down 
the ages, high above the crowd. These 
must be content to tramp on in confidence, 


|making no remark. The nation must suf- 


fer . . . under the certain conviction that 


Mr. Hammer’s literary ~ 
Toisas 
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he who rides in front, ‘responsible to God 
alone,’ suffers ten times as much as any 
single one of the others.’’ In short, the 
Kaiser’s personality may be best described 
by the three words “ William the Problem.” 
He is the great enigma of the time, which has 
cast its spell over believers and unbelievers 
alike. 


REED Voices. By James B. Kenyon. 
New York: James T. White & Co. $1.25.— 
One can hardly say too much in praise of 
Mr. Kenyon’s collection of his minor verse. 
His is not an unfamiliar name among con- 
temporary American poets, and we find it 
with those of Scollard, Carwein, and the 
late Frank Dempster Sherman. All of 
these poets have learned their poetcraft— 
Kenyon and Scollard, perhaps, in most 
nearly flawless fashion, but each of them 
writing continually and each in turn as if 
he loved his trade. This small volume con- 
tains more than a hundred poems, mainly 
lyrical, but with several strong bits of re- 
ligious verse, four quatrains, and many 
serious poems, among which, not far from 
best, is the 


“Home At EVENING TIME. 


“Up through the purple gloaming floats the 

tinkling of her bell, 

She’s crossing now the brook that gurgles 
down yon grassy dell; 

For whereso’er ’mid woodlands dim or 
meadows she may roam, 

At milking-time with lowings soft the even- 
ing brings her home. 


“Where huddled sheep by pasture bars lift 

many a plaintive bleat, 

Along the leaf-embowered 
twinklings of bare feet, 

’Mid daisies gleaming on the sward like 
glimmering flecks of foam, 

The children all come trooping back, for 
evening brings them home. 


“Ah, when for me the day is done, and falls 

the twilight’s hush, 

And from each sapphire peak dissolves the 
sunset’s lingering blush— 

When one by one the slow stars kindle in 
night’s shadowy dome, 

Then from my life’s long wanderings may 
evening bring me home.” 


lanes, with 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL 
AND Home. By Smeath, Hodges, and 
Tweedy. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50—This is a revision and en- 
largement of an earlier work published under 
a different title. The authors are engaged 


- in bringing out a series of manuals in relig- 


ious education, some as text-books for classes, 
some, of which this is one, for parents and 
teachers. Religion and morals are closely 
identified, principles are carefully set forth, 
and methods discussed. The aim of re- 
ligious training is declared to be “‘to estab- 
lish the child in those virtues that are ex- 
pressive of Christian character, that con- 
stitute the permanent expression of that 
right adjustmest of the individual in his 
relations to God, to society, and to himself.” 
The table of contents shows that, in con- 
sidering what moral and religious training 
should be, both the bodily and the in- 
tellectual life are taken into consideration, 
while the relationships of the social life in- 
clude the family, the school, the com- 
munity, and animals. Suggestions are made 
with the various chapters for the use of 
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stories, pictures, hymns, and other ma- 
terials. There is an extensive bibliography. 
The book is heartily commended for its broad 
conception of religion, its emphasis on 
right conduct as the outcome of religious 
instruction, and the life as the truest ex- 
pression of creed and worship. 


THE WEEKLY RALLY SERVICE. By Robert 
A. Hunt. New York and Cincinnati: 
The Methodist Book Concern. 35 cents 
net.—That is a new and attractive name 
for the weekly prayer-meeting in a Metho- 
dist church. That the midweek service 
conducted on the old lines may have out- 
grown its usefulness seems possible when we 
notice the number of books on such topics 
as Variety in the Prayer-Meeting, The Re- 
demption of the Prayer-Meeting, and The 
Midweek Service, issued recently by the 
publishers of this book. When any estab- 
lished custom or service is continued just 
because it was begun, without meeting a 
real need, it languishes. To make it again 
vital it must be brought once more into 
touch with the life of the people and give 
them something they cannot do without. 
The way one minister vitalized his prayer- 
meeting is told in these pages. The service 
of worship was made very brief, and forty- 
five minutes given to group meetings for 
study of topics that relate to the religious 
life and the work of the church, matters 
on which every Christian should be informed. 
One important group was a teacher-training 
class for the Sunday-school. Because some 
parents could not attend without bringing 
the children, story-telling classes were formed 
for the children of different ages, and at- 
tendance grew apace. The evening soon 
became the family’s evening at the church 
home. It became the habit to put im- 
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portant committee meetings and business 
sessions of various church organizations 
on the same evening, following the service, 
which closed exactly at 9.15. In this 
one church, through the energy and devotion 
of the pastor, the plan worked. He guaran- 
tees that it will work anywhere. Perhaps 
it will—while it is new. Even a _ short- 
lived success will depend on adequate 
leadership for the study groups, and swift 
and telling treatment of the subjects chosen. 
It is much like the work of the Unity Clubs 
with which our churches have long been 
familiar, and more like Institute work 
which many of our churches have conducted 
in recent years. Success to the new plan, 
so long as it meets a real need. ‘Those who 
want to learn about it in detail may con- 
sult this little book. 


Literary Notes. 


The Century Company announces the 
publication of The Return of the Soldier, a 
short novel by Rebecca West. 


Brand Whitlock, Minister to Belgium, 
and Hamlin Garland have been elected to 
membership in the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 


The Postoffice Department now has a 
list of two hundred seditious periodicals 
which are denied the use of the mails, and 
most of them are printed in English. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have recently pub- 
lished A Text-Book of War Nursing, by 
Violetta Thurstan. Miss Thurstan is Or- 
ganizing Secretary of the National Union 
of Trained Nurses, but was granted leave 
of absence in August, 1914, to take up war 
nursing. 
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The Home. : 
Lost and Found. 


JOHN PHILO TROWBRIDGE. 


A knitting-needle in the snow 

I see beside the path I go. 

“Fair creature,” in my mind I say, 
“Hew is it you have lost your way? 
’Tis sad to find you lying here 

This coldest weather of the year. 
You should sit by the glowing grate, 
And rock, and sing, and meditate. 
Permit me to bestow relief, 

Or else I fear you’ll come to grief.” 


Alack, alack! (Off goes the sleet.) 
She has no stockings on her feet; 

Her slender shoulders, white and fair, 
Have no warm sweater folded there; 
Her dimpled hands that used to knit 
Have neither wrister, glove, nor mit. 


“ And why are ycu so thinly clad, 

Whose life makes cthers warm and glad? 
You should be robed in silk and tulle, 

For you are Lady Bountiful. 

And will you rob yourself of ease 

Some unknown soldier-boy to please? 

Is this the reason why to-day 

You, in the snowstorm, lose your way?” 
Pll tuin town-ciie1; wing my feet 

Like Mercury, and run the street 

And shout to all along the way: 

“‘A friend of ours has gone astray. 

Come out and search with might and main. 
The storm is sweeping o’er the plain. 
Our friend will perish in the snow. 

O gaping crowd, you are so slow! 
Reward? Indeed, as you shall see, 
A billion dollars—make it three,— 
For one so young, so spry, so fair, 
With slender form, and amber hair, 
Who works so hard to save the state, 
And win the war frcm cruel fate,— 
No sum wiil preve too great to pay 
To save this friend from death to-day.” 
When Gabriel stands in the red sun, 
And life, and work, and war are done, 
This little creature, in the snow, 
Plucked frem the pathway where I go, 
Shall in cur nation’s archives stand 
Among the trophies of the land; 

And all will say, “She once was lost, 
But saved, to se:ve at any cost.” 


Robert’s Change of Mind. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


“TI wish such a thing as a word had never 
been thought of—never!’’ impulsively ex- 
claimed Robert Wheeler, as he pushed back 
his chair from the study-table in his Uncle 
Richard’s comfortably furnished library. 
“Words aren’t interesting like geography 


and history, and I don’t see why a person | cross; 


has to learn to spell them. It takes lots of 


time—for nothing.” 
Dr. Richard Fulton, 


Robert’s uncle, 
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reached for the notebook in his nephew’s 
hand. ‘‘Why, words are among the most 
curious and fascinating things we study.” 

“Just plain—words?’’ and there was an 
incredulous expression on Robert Wheeler’s 
face. 

“ Certamilyca 

“You don’t mean words like those Mr. 
Thompson gave us for to-morrow’s lesson!” 
pressed Robert, unconvinced by his uncle’s 
assertion. 

“T do,” and Dr. Fulton smiled with quiet 
assurance. ‘“‘Nearly every one has some 
interesting story to tell if we but realized it.” 

“Well I—I never knew that—before,”’ 
returned Robert. 

“Suppose we look over Mr. Thompson’s 
list,” and Dr. Fulton opened the notebook 
to the page that Robert had been studying. 

“All right,” and Robert moved his chair 
nearer his uncle’s. 

“Here’s the first—umbrella,’’’ remarked 
Dr. Fulton, having rapidly glanced over the 
column of words before him. 

‘“There’s nothing interesting 
declared Robert, in an ‘‘I-told-you-so”’ 

“No?” 

Robert looked a bit doubtful after his 
uncle spoke, owing to the peculiar inflection 
of his voice. 

“An umbrella,” explained Uncle Richard, 
“is nothing more nor less than a little cloud. 
You look up ‘umbrella’ in the dictionary 
and you will find it comes from a Latin 
word, ‘umbra,’ ; cloud.’ So, 


in—that!”’ 
tone. 


” 


meaning ‘a 
as I said, an umbrella is a small, or a little, 
cloud. 

“Let’s see what the next word is.” 

“«Tantalize,’”’ declared Robert, who but 
a short time before had struggled to learn 
to spell it. 

“Ves; and that word comes from the name 
of an old mythological character who com- 
mitted a serious crime and as a punishment 
for his wrongdoing was compelled to undergo 


perpetual hunger and thirst. Do you 
remember the story?” 
“Yes, sir,’ replied Robert, quickly. 


“Tantalus, the man you refer to, had con- 
stantly suspended before him a cluster of 
cherries, and whenever he reached to eat 
them, they were immediately withdrawn. 
And there was always water near him, and 
when he attempted to drink, the water 
receded. I—I see it—now; but I never 
knew before what ‘tantalize’ came from, and 
that it had such an odd history. That 
is interesting.” 

‘The third word,” continued Dr. Fulton, 
consulting the notebook, ‘‘is ‘crutch.’ That 
comes from another Latin word, ‘crux,’ 
meaning ‘a cross.’”’ 

“Oh, I understand!’’ exclaimed Robert, 
eagerly. “A crutch is really a kind of a 
called so, I suppose, because of the 
way it’s made.” 

“’That’s it,’ agreed Uncle Richard. 

“The next word is ‘palace,’’’ said Robert, 


entered the room just as his nephew was|running down the list. 


speaking. 

“What’s that, Robert?” he asked, smiling 
indulgently at the boy’sseriousface. ‘‘ Words 
are not’’— 

“Not—interesting, Uncle Richard,” inter- 
rupted Robert, as he closed the Glencoe 
notebook, which contained the next day’s 
list of words for the class to spell. ‘‘That’s 
what I was saying.” 

“Words not—interesting?”’ and Dr. Fulton 


“And that derives its name,’’ explained 
Dr. Fulton, “from Palatine, one of the 
seven hills of Rome. Here was situated 
the home of the Cesars—hence the term 
‘palace,??” 

“T—I guess I agree with you now, Uncle 
Richard,’ acknowledged Robert, enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘Words certainly are, just as 


‘| you said, full of interest. Let’s take another.” 


Dr. Fulton hurriedly glanced at his watch. 
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“Very well; I think I have time. The 
next word Mr. Thompson gave you is 
‘dahlia.’ This word—the name of a flower 
with which everybody is familiar—is de- 
rived from the surname of a noted Swedish 
botanist, a Mr. Dahl.” 

‘_ Really?” 

“Ves,” returned Dr. Halton. 

“Now just one more!’’ pressed Robert. 
“Tt’s a small one—the next word after 
‘dahlia’—‘jot.’” 

““Jot’ is merely another form of the 
Greek word ‘iota,’ which is equivalent in 
the Greek alphabet to our letter i,” and Dr. 
Fulton reluctantly arose from his chair by 
the table. ‘“‘‘Not a jot,’ you see,—an_ ex- 
pression which we very often use,—means 
‘not so much as an i’s worth of anything.’ 
This, of course, would be an exceedingly 
small amount.” 

“T see.” 

Dr. Fulton laid his nephew’s notebook 
back on the table. 

“T wish you had time to explain the rest,” 
added Robert. ‘‘There’s ‘hector,’ and ‘Bed- 
lam,’—that must be an interesting one,— 
and ‘news,’ and ‘handkerchief,’ and’’?— 

“Suppose you look them up,” suggested 
Dr. Fulton, “and find out what you can 
about them that’s curious and instructive, 
and then we'll discuss them when I have a 
little more time.” 

“Surely I will,’ replied Robert. ‘‘I tell 
you, Uncle Richard, I’ll never be so foolish 
as to say again that words aren’t interesting. 
Why, they’re’’— 

“As interesting as history or geography?”’ 
interrupted Dr. Fulton, playfully. 

“More so!’’ was Robert’s enthusiastic 
response. 


The Poor Little Hobarts. 

“What do you think, Auntie!” cried three 
voices at once, the first Sunday morning that 
the Bliss children were home from the coun- 
try. ‘‘We know some children who never 
get to Sunday-school.”’ 

“T think I could understand better if one 
talked at a time,” said the young lady, with 
a smile. ‘“‘What is it, Bobby? You are 
the biggest.” 

“T said we know some children who never 
go to Sunday-school—they never did go, 
Auntie.” 

“That is perfectly dreadful,’ said auntie. 
“What is the reason they do not go?” 

“There is no Sunday-school near them,” 
said Ruth. 
five miles to school every morning and go 
for them at night. They live way off in the 
big woods, with no neighbors.” 

“It is the Hobart family, Helen,” said 
Mrs. Bliss. ‘‘They have charge of the big 
tract of land Will is manager for. We lived’ 
in a shack near them for a week or two this 
summer. You see, the company must hire 
men to live in the forest to see that people 
do not steal the timber and molest the 
cattle that they graze there. 
nice people, though they are so far from 
school and church. Their children had a 
good time with ours this summer.” 

“‘Let’s save them some of our papers and 
send them,” suggested Amy. 
they would be glad for some pictures and 
stories.” ; 

“‘Let’s,” cried the others, but they soon 


“Their father has to take them . 


They are very. 


“TI know > 


7 
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forgot all about their kind resolution. Per- 
haps you know that boys and girls, par- 
ticularly little boys and girls, have many 
kind thoughts, but often they forget to carry 
them out. 

So the Hobarts were forgotten until in the 
winter, when Mr. Bliss had to make a trip 
to the tract of land; and, as the weather was 
very nice and the roads fine, he took his wife 
and the three children with him in the 
big automobile. The Bliss children bought 
candy and nuts and chewing-gum and taffy 
for the Hobart children, but they never 
thought of tucking in the Sunday-school 
papers they had once planned to send. 

“Have to stay over Sunday!” cried three 
voices sadly, when the big storm raged and 
made travelling out of the question. ‘‘ We'll 
miss Sunday-school to-morrow!”’ 

But it could not be helped. They were 
comfortable in the snug farmhouse while out- 
side the wind howled. Amy cried herself to 
sleep at the thought of missing Sunday- 
school for the first time in three years, and 
the boys were very sorry, but you know boys 
of seven and eight do not cry so easily as 
little girls of half-past five. 

“Come into the sitting-room,”’ said Nellie 
Hobart, promptly at nine o’clock next morn- 
ing. “It’s time to begin.” 

The children wondered what it was time 
to begin, but they went in soberly to see. 
Mrs. Hobart was at the piano, and her 
family and Mr. and Mrs. Bliss were sitting 
with books in their hands. She played a 
tune the children knew at once, and soon 
they were singing merrily, for it was one they 
used in the Sunday-school at home. Then 
Mr. Hobart read from the Bible and he asked 
Mr. Bliss to pray, and then they had more 
singing. The little Bliss children looked 
on with open eyes and mouths. 

“Since we have some visitors we can have 
two classes,” said Mr. Hobart. ‘Usually 
we have but one. But first we must take 
our offering.” 

The money was taken up in a little basket 
and laid by for a real Sunday-school miles 
away, and then they had the lesson and 
more singing. .““And you have papers, too!” 
cried Bobby, when the familiar little papers 
were brought out. “I like this nearly as 
well as our school.” 

“And we have entertainments, too, don’t 
we, mother?” said Joe Hobart. 
don’t get to go home to-day we'll give an 
entertainment for you to-night.” 

That night there was more singing, and 

the children spoke pieces, and Mr. Hobart 
told them Bible stories, and Mr. Bliss read 
from a book of Bible tales, and Mrs. Bliss 
sang and played, so that every one was 
amazed when the clock struck nine. 
. “Come back again!” called the little 
Hobarts when the road was cleared and the 
big automobile started on its way. “We 
like to have you.” 

“We will go back soon,’ whispered Mr. 
Bliss to the children, ‘(and we’ll take them a 
magic-lantern and some Bible pictures for 
their Sunday-school. That is a little secret, 
so you must not tell it.” 

The Bliss children are looking forward to 
getting back to the tiny Sunday-school very 
soon. with the big, splendid magic-lantern 
and all the books and papers they have 
collected for the Hobart children. And 
what do you think? They never, never say 


_ “the poor r little Hobart children” since they 
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went out to see them that winter day and 
were snowed in for two whole days. Can 
you guess why?—Hilda Richmond, in: the 
Sunday School Times. 


Log Cabins. 


“YT do wish I could see a log cabin,” 
sighed Lou, wistfully. 

Mr. Baldwin glanced up from the book 
he was reading. “We are building one out 
in the sugar-bush, daughter,” he said pleas- 
antly, “and if you wish, I’ll take you out 
for a few days and you can see how it is 
done.” 

Lou’s face lighted with joy as she looked 
at her mother, who nodded and smiled. 


“A real one—to live in,’ asked Lou, “like 


the ones pioneers had?” 

“Yes, just about the same kind,”’ answered 
her father. ‘In the spring the sap-gatherers 
are to use it. And after that your brother 
and I thought we’d like it for a summer 
camp. It is on the lake shore.”’ 

“Ted didn’t tell me,’ said Lou, 
a wee little pout of disapproval. 

“We planned it for a surprise for you 
and your mother,’ said Mr. Baldwin; 
“but she guessed our secret this morning, 
and thought you would like to see it being 
built even better than the surprise.” 

“Oh, I would!—and that’s why Ted 
has been telling me all about log cabins 
and pioneers—so I’d like ours all the better!” 

“And would you like to invite your 
cousin Phoebe to come North and camp 
out with us this summer, when it is hot 
down in Maryland?” asked mother. 

“T’d love to—I’d just love to!” cried 
Lou. “IT l-write and ask her this very day!” 

Later in the summer, when Phoebe came, 
she was as excited and interested in the log 
cabin as Lou had been on her first visit to 
camp. 

Lou told her how they cut the logs, and 
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planed them, and filled the chinks with 
clay to make the cabin snug. 

“Wasn't it clever of them,” demanded 
Lou, “‘to make it so tirfy and pretty just 
out of logs and things?” 

“Yes, indeed!’’ assented Phoebe. “As 
clever as—why almost as clever as my pet 
caterpillars!’’ 

“What's that you are saying?” called 
out Ted, getting a little red, because he was 
very proud of helping make that log cabin. 

“O Cousin Ted!” cried Phoebe, ‘you’d 
be so interested in my caterpillars! Each 
one builds a little cabin out of crossed sticks 
and fills the chinks with woven silk to make 
it snug. It lives inside, and pokes its head 
and legs out, and crawls around, cabin and 
all, while it is hungry. Then when it comes 
time to stop feeding and rest, it hangs its 
cabin on the branch, and after a while it 
turns into a moth and flies away.” 

“Must be the kind my insect-book tells 
about,” mused Ted. ‘It says there is a 
sort of fairy story in Ceylon about people 
who steal kindling-wood being changed into 
these insects for a punishment, so that 
I’ve looked at the picture lots of times 
and wished I could see the real thing.” 

“Oh, did you?”’ exclaimed Phoebe, pleased 
by her cousin’s interest. ‘‘Why, I’ll send 
you and Lou some to look at. ‘The cater- 
pillars lived on our holly-tree, and their 
log cabins are just as pretty and cunning 
as they can be among the green leaves and 
red berries.” 

“Well, if you will do that,” agreed Ted, 
heartily, “I'll forgive you for saying people 
who build log cabins are ’most as clever as 
caterpillars.”—Edith M. Patch, in the 
Churchman. 


“How do you like the stories in the 
paper this week? Which do you like 
best?”’ asked Betty’s mother. ‘“‘Oh, they 
are very good, mother; but I like them best 
when they have lots of quotation marks.’’ 


“Tf you] 
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The Christian Register Fund. 


We print below a list of the earlier sub- 
scriptions received in answer to the appeal 
of the Trustees now in charge of the Chris- 
tuan Register. It is a kind of Roll of Honor 
which we are glad to make public, and which 
will be considerably extended in weeks to 
come. But we are still far short of what 
we deem a necessary sum to be expended for 
the good of the paper during the present 
year; and we hope that the publication 
of what has been thus far given may remind 
other friends of the Register that it much 
needs their help. 

Miss Eleanor B. Eaton, Syracuse, N.Y..........- 
Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Eliot, Cambridge.......... 
Mrs Ae GS BIE = Boshorge 2 oi sie perature 


Mrs. Richard C. Humphreys, Dorchester....... 
Miss Ellen Hammond, Cambridge lets Bee nate 


$5.00 


Miss Emily W. Howard, Springfield. ey Se RSS 20.00 
Miss Sophie W. Howard, 2 es acs Aisha asnc 10.00 
Miss Charlotte A. Hedge, Brookline . Be 10.00 
Mrs. E. S. Philbrick, Brookline. aaa aihre ees 20.00 
Miss Harriet G. Shaw, Cambridge. Pi: 5 ios et > 10.00 
Edward Archbald, Montreal, P.Q.. koa 4.50 


Miss Ellen S. Bulfinch, Cambridge. . 5.00 
Mrs. S. Brooks, Boston soe. Se ee 50.00 
5.00 


Alfred Bunker, "Roxbury see SOAR ete ara ene 
C. W. Clifford? New Bedford. Laem 
Wallace S. Draper, Wayland. . ee tee 
W. C. Gannett and friend, Cambridge. Misia ae 
lage! W. Moors, Rostonity sca Sek eee 


Miss N. L. Plympton, Boston het. Gist cs, tucteoae 
Miss Elizabeth B. Porter, Boston.............. 


Henry D. Sharpe, Providence...........-..... 100.00 
Horace S. Sears, Boston. A “ee 100.00 
Miss E. G. Taggart, Harrisburg, Pa.. ay 5.00 
Rev. R. E. Birks, Dalton, Mass........0¢.00.0 I.00 


an and Mrs. Frederic S. Clarke, North Billerica, 
ass.. eI 
Alfred M. Bullard, Boston. 
Walter Hunnewell, Boston. . 


Our Churches in Manhattan. 


The author of “‘Mrs. Wiggs and the Cab- 
bage Patch,” in one of her books, speaking 
of her “denominational garden,” character- 
ized the Unitarian as ‘“‘the church of good 
works.” It is to be my pleasant duty to 
give each month through the columns of 
the Register a report of some of the good 
works of the twenty-one churches of New 
York and vicinity. There are all-kinds of 
good works. Some must be taken for 
granted—the self-sacrificing, often unre- 
marked, routine activity of every parish, 
which, like the labor of the stokers on the 
great ocean liners, can never be estimated 
at its proper value and in its real relation 
to the life of the church. 

Reports of church activities to-day dif- 
fer from reports of even a few years ago. 
Some of them may seem hardly to come 
under that heading at all; but this is be- 
cause the modern church is identifying itself 
more and more with every-day life. If it 
can extend its influence beyond the town 
or city to the State, and beyond the State 
to the nation, so much the better. 


-Harvey Dee Brown, associate minister 
of the Church of the Messiah, says in the 
last year-book of that church: “My ideal 
for the development of the church spirit 
is to provide as many opportunities for 
service as possible, not as a matter of re- 
ligious duty, but rather through the desire 
to escape from one’s self, out into the field 
of social usefulness—a desire which is run- 
ning deep and strong in the life of man to- 
day.” 

The Church of the Messiah is an institu- 
tional church with a large influence. ‘The 
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ministers and two hundred of the members 


are performing definite services. It con- 
tacts parish, city, state, and national life; and, 


through its Red Cross work and also through 


the services of Miss Alice Marion Holmes, and 
contributions from The Alliance and Sunday- 
school to her work in France, stretches its 
hand across the sea. Through its social 
Service League with a membership of over 
200 and an independent yearly income of 
nearly $2,000 it is in touch with the wider 
social field as well as with the immediate 
neighborhood, through volunteers under 
Mr. Brown. The League numbers men and 
women who are otherwise not affiliated with 
the denomination. 

In a notice of the list of Lenten topics for 
the morning sérvices, Mr. Holmes says: 
“In the field of religion, as in every other 
field of human life, the influences of the 
Great War have been cataclysmic in char- 
acter. . .. The kingdom: of God, as well 
as the kingdoms of men, is cumbered with 
wreckage; and within, as without, there 
waits the great task of reconstruction. The 
questions confronting us are as old as the 
human heart, but their answers must be as 
new as that heart’s latest fear. To find 
and formulate such answers becomes at 
times like this the duty of us all.” 

The sermon topics are under the heading, 
““New Answers to Old Problems’: ‘‘God: 
Is God a Defence and Refuge? Can We 
Trust Him?” “Evil: Can the Thought of 
God be Reconciled with the Fact of Evil?” 
“Prayer: Does Prayer to God Avail Any- 
thing? For What Shall We Pray?”’’ ‘“‘Man: 
Is Man Good or Bad? Must We Change 
Human Nature in Order to Conquer Social 
Ills?” “‘Righteousness: Does Righteous- 
ness Assure Security or Prevent Disaster?’’ 
“Sin: Should We Forgive All Sin?” ‘‘Im- 
mortality: Can We Know that there is a 
Future Life?” 

The first two conferences, on February 
17 and 24, showed that people are not tak- 
ing their ideas of God ready-made. The 


spiritualist; the materialist, the New Thought 


advocate, and the orthodox believer each 
had a word. 

At the afternoon services immortality is 
considered from the point of view of the 
philosopher, the scientist, the poet, the 
mystic, the psychic, and the religionist. 
These brief talks are preceded by a special 
musical service under the direction of Mr. 
Clifford Demarest. 


All Souls Church is very much alive. 
The fine old edifice, standing on a busy 
down-town thoroughfare within  stone’s 
throw of the interesting Gramercy Park 
district, has an air of elegance and distinc- 
tion which differentiates it from any other 
structure in the neighborhood. . ‘Old in 
years but young in spirit’? describes All 
Souls, and the Unitarian headquarters 
where Rev. Frank A. Gilmore and Miss 
Mildred P. Ashley personify helpfulness 
and radiate good-will. 

Dr. Sullivan announces for the next 
month four ‘‘Sermons for Seekers’’: ‘‘ What 
Should We Demand of a Church?” ‘Gain 
and Loss in Joining Orthodox Protestantism,”’ 
“Gain and Loss in Joining Catholicism,” 
“Gain and Loss in Working and Waiting 
for God’s Reconciling Simplicity.” The con- 
gregations this winter have been larger than 
ever before. New York has had ‘‘some 
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weather”? since Christmas, and sucha re- 
port means much. 

The third spring lecture course began 

February 24, and the general subject is 
“Problems in Present History and Politics.’ 
All of us open our minds to ‘Armenia and 
its Sufferings”; ‘Bohemia and its Rights”; 
“Alsace-Lorraine’’; ‘‘International Social- 
ism’’; as well as to a consideration of “Our 
Country’s Great Opportunities and Subtle 
Dangers,” the last topic in this stimulating 
list. These lectures are given at eight 
o’clock Sunday evening. 
_ Between All Souls and the Messiah a 
good Unitarian, during Lent, can visit 
Sunday-school, he can worship, discuss, 
make up his mind as to immortality, listen 
to fine music, enjoy fellowship, and broaden 
his historical viewpoint—from 10 A.m. to 
10.30 P.M. 

The attractive monthly messenger Free- 
dom and Faith has made a place for itself 
and is now a recognized part of the church 
work, having been taken over by the trustees. 
This publication is for the double purpose 
of bringing before the members of the church 
comment and judgment for which the or- 
dinary meetings give no opportunity and of 
acquainting non-members with the spirit 
and principles of liberal religion. Regular 
departments are ‘‘ The Quiet Hour,” “Social 
Progress,’ and excerpts from past, or out- 
lines of future, sermons or addresses by the 
minister, who is editor of the. little journal. 

Each cover page contains a series of clear- 
cut paragraphs on a thought-provoking sub- 
ject. In ‘‘The Effect of the War on Re- 
ligion,”” Dr. Sullivan says, ‘“‘Could we be 
sure that the war would hasten this re- 
covery of essential religion, we might begin 
at once to set down over against war’s 
dreadful evil at least one imperishable good.” 
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I come now to the affairs of our up-town 
congregation. Dr. Wright, minister of the 
Lenox Avenue Church, reminded me of 
the almost innumerable lectures, forum 
meetings, and debates that are bidding for 
favor in the metropolis; and then he gave 
(at my request) an idea of the contribution 
that he and his church were making. It 
is easy to see that he has the energy, but 
I am wondering where he gets time for 
everything,—a lecture on Nietzsche; a 
series of addresses before the Women’s Al- 
liance,—topic for the forthcoming meeting, 
“History of the Family’”’; address March 3 
at Cooper Union, the oldest forum in the 
country; March 19, a part in a symposium 
on “Why I am a Theist,” at the Brooklyn 
Unitarian Club—together with Dr. Sullivan 
and Mr. Holmes. 


As at All Souls, there is a drive on here 
for membership, to be continued through 
March. As a supplement to this intensive 
and extensive activity Dr. Wright has 
arranged a series of four Sunday evening 
meetings for April where ‘“‘The Present 
Situation’ will be discussed by Dr. Isaac 
Hourwich, J. G. Phelps Stokes, Prof. Harry 
A. Overstreet of the College of the se of 
New York, and Mr. Holmes. 

The women at the Lenox Avenue tale 
are working zealously for, and contributing 
to, the various activities of the Red Cross. 
I shall speak in a later letter of what all 
the churches of Greater New York are 
doing in this field. s 
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Beginning Sunday, March 3, Dr. Wright 
will preach on ‘‘Prophets of Burden,” ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Politics,’ ‘The Business of Busi- 
ness,” ‘“‘Unitarian Affirmations,’’ ‘‘Immor- 
tals Now.” 

Only the churches in Manhattan are 
reported this time. The “good works” in 
all the churches I shall try to chronicle 
faithfully in these letters. B. W. 
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Leaven of Freedom in Japan. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Turning to Asiatic countries, one finds the 
leaven of religious fellowship working in 
moder Japan. Japanese newspapers report 
meetings held by native Christian preachers 
and congregations in that country in com- 
memoration of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the Protestant Reformation. ‘The 
churches of liberal persuasion also held a 
celebration in conjunetion with the ob- 
servance of the Emperor’s birthday at the 
Shiba Unitarian Church in Tokyo. -The 
Universalist, and other liberal 
associations were represented. A _ simple 
supper was served, after which the chairman, 
Rev. Mr. Imaoka, a former student of the 
Harvard Theological School, called upon 
those present to give their impressions of 
Luther and his companion reformers. Prof. 
Uchigasaki treated of the possibility of such 
a reformer arising in Japan. Prof. Kishi- 
moto, and Rev. Messrs. Ogimo, Okada, and 
Kawabata followed in sympathetic addresses. 

At the general Luther service held by all 
the Christian native congregations of Tokyo, 
Dr. Ebina, Bishop Hiraiwa, Rev. Messrs. 
Ibuka, Kozaki, and others made addresses 
to an audience of about one thousand Japan- 
ese converts. Dr. Ebina, preacher of a 
large native congregation of Christians, read 
as the sense of the meeting the following 
timely and remarkable declaration:— 

“The people of Japan, with respect to 
their religious state, are as sheep without a 
shepherd. Spiritual authority in our coun- 
try fails to command influence or respect, the 
spirit of faith has declined and the people 
know not where to look for trustworthy 
leaders. ‘The feeling of reverence is wanting, 
and there has been a decline in good manners 
and moral integrity, while pride, extrava- 
gance, and lewdness are increasing from day 
to day. ‘There never has been a time in 
which a spiritual reformation was called for 
with greater urgency than now. 

‘2, False and superstitious forms of wor- 
ship and evil religious practices do harm to 


society, and in an alarming manner poison 


the minds of the people. ‘To restore sound- 
ness of religious belief by removing these 
evils, and to promote a heroic type of re- 
ligious living, and to impart a more whole- 
some atmosphere to society is, we believe, the 
pressing duty of the hour, the great need of 
the times. 

“3. The sole object of religious worship 
should be the Father of all nations of men, 
the Supreme Lord, the one, true, personal 


‘ God. 


“4, There is naturally a clear distinction 
between the worship of ancestors and the 
respect paid to national heroes on the one 
hand and religion on the other hand. But 
under the name of respect paid to our fore- 


ve ethers there are rites and ceremonies which 
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are partly religious in character, and in the 
observance of which confusion of mind is 
produced regarding the true nature of re- 
ligion. Sucha practice is not only improper 
and contrary to sound reason, but also tends 
to exert a hurtful influence upon education 
and, in many respects, to impede the progress 
and injure the true welfare of the nation. 

“5. Freedom of religious belief is guaran- 
teed to us by the Constitution of our Empire. 
We should exert ourselves in order to bring 
about a perfect realization of our rights under 
this provision. 

“To Christians, the commemoration of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the 
Reformation affords an opportunity for 
zealously disseminating the ideals cherished 
by the Reformers, for causing their funda- 
mental principles to prevail, for kindling a 
spirit of reverence for the authority and 
spiritual worth of the Bible, for creating a 
faith in the salvation of Christ and His 
Cross, for declaring the privileges of all 
Christians, for cultivating a well-grounded 
knowledge of religion, for removing the 
injustices and evils which afflict different 
spheres of life and for strenuous activity for 
the sake of the kingdom of God and the 
righteousness of humanity.” 

This large-minded and progressive state- 
ment of Japanese Christian faith and purpose 
marks a definite abandonment of the com- 
plicated and orthodox creeds which have 
been inculcated in that country by Protestant 
as well as Catholic missionaries. It places 
the emphasis on theism, personal righteous- 
ness, social reform, and brotherly service; 
on the kingdom of God here and now, and 
not in the cloud-land of a future state re- 
stricted to the true believer. 

An American resident declares: ‘‘If the 
position taken in the declaration be stead- 
fastly maintained, an incalculable service 
will be rendered to this country. The result 
will be a more adequate religious and moral 
ideal through which the higher life of the 
nation may find expression.”” When will 
our American Christians be equally large, 
free, and brave in affirming their present-day 
convictions and purposes? 

Rev. Clay MacCauley, D.D., continues 
to be active and prominent in the Japanese- 
American community. As president of the 
Peace Society, vice-president of the American- 
Japanese Society, and a director of various 
other organizations of a literary, social, and 
religious character, as a lecturer and volu- 
minous contributor to the press, he finds 
spheres of usefulness which added to his 
work as our Unitarian representative make 
him one of the best known and most highly 
esteemed and influential members of the 
foreign population of Japan. 


Thrift Stamp Plan. 


HELEN C. McLEARY. 


Are you tired of raising money by means 
of fairs and teas and rummage-sales? Are 
you tired of buying tickets ‘‘for the Loan 
Fund,” and discouraged, in your turn, when 
you try to sell them? If so, use the Thrift 
Stamp plan, right away,—the simplest, easiest 
scheme imaginable for raising money, with 
no tax upon one’s time and strength and only 
a tax of about a dollar a month upon one’s 
purse! Moreover, while you’re helping your 
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own church, you are helping also to win 
the war! 

Briefly, the idea is this: Divide your 
women into groups of four. Let each woman 
in these groups agree to purchase regularly, 
every Saturday, one 25-cent Thrift Stamp, 
up to Dec. 28, 1918. When the chairman 
of each group has collected sixteen stamps 
(four dollars’ worth), which accumulate, 
automatically, every four weeks, she ex- 
changes them (plus a few cents) at the 
post-office for a $5 War Savings Stamp, 
which should be registered, to guard against 
future loss. By Saturday, December 28 
(if the buying began on Saturday, January s), 
each group will own thirteen of the War 
Savings Registered Stamps, whose potential 
value in 1923 is $65. If necessary to cash 
these in January, 1919, their cash value 
will be $55.12. Of course, the church which 
keeps its stamps uncashed the longest will 
help itself and the country most. 

If the buying does not begin until Saturday, 
March 2, each group will own, December 28, 
eleven War Stamps; potential value in 1923, 
$55, or if cashed in January, 1919, the value 
will be $46.64. 

Multiply these figures by twenty groups 
(eighty women) and study the results! $65 
(uncashed until 1923) multiplied by twenty 
groups of four equals $1,300 in a year, while 
$55.12 (cashed January, 1919) multiplied 
by twenty will equal $1,102.40. Similarly, 
$55 multiplied by twenty groups yields 
$1,100 for ten months’ time, while $46.64 
multiplied by twenty yields $932.80. 

Apply this principle to a smaller or larger 
number of groups and see what can be done, 
with little effort, merely by regularity in 
saving! Is not this better than fairs and 
sales? If you want a change, just try it, 
and don’t forget that you are helping Uncle 
Sam a little,—if only a little,—and every 
little counts when hundreds do it. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
meets in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, March 11, at 
eleven o'clock. Chairman, Rev. H. 
Houghton Schumacher of Hingham, Mass. 
Speaker, Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Brook- 
line. Subject, ‘‘The Hidden Economic 
Causes of the Present War.” All are 
welcome. 


services in King’s Chapel, 
Marchitrr to 16; March rr, Rev: A. J. 
Muste, Newtonville; March 12, Rev. Edgar 
Swan Wiers, Unity Church, Montclair, N.J.; 
March 13, 11.30 A.M., Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
King’s Chapel; March 14, President Francis 
E. Clark, United Society of Christian En- 
deavor; March 15, Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
First Parish, Brookline; March 16, musical 
service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


Churches. 


Noon-day 


Boston, Mass.—Arlington Street Church, 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D.: The 
work has been going on much as usual this 
winter, only, of course, with an added em- 
phasis on war work and war objects. For 
three years past the church has been doing 
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Red Cross work, and the output this 
year has been enormously increased. The 
church’s roll of honor has forty-nine names 
upon it, and a service-flag was dedicated 
neatly a month ago. Of these forty-nine 
men, fifteen are already in France, or en- 
gaged in naval service on the high seas. A 
special committee has been formed for keep- 
ing in touch with these men and meeting 
any needs as they may arise. This com- 
mittee is made up of representatives from 
the various organizations, such as the Men’s 
League, the Herford Club, and the Women’s 
Alliance. A supper and entertainment for 
enlisted men in the neighborhood will be 
given in the vestry early in March. Mean- 
while the Church Library is being added to 
and it is hoped in time to have a free Library 
and Reading Room to be open daily. The roll 
of honor follows: George Gill Ball, Kenneth 
Billings, Robert Bowser, James Coggeshall, 
Jr., Paul Graham Courtney, Chester L. 
Dane, Robert B. Day, William Endicott, 
Benjamin W. Estabrook, Reginald Fitz, 
Jan T. Friis, Alden S. Foss, T. Willard Fuller, 
Gordon Grant, Samuel Eliot Guild, Jr., 
Edward Motley Guild, Henry Rice Guild, 
James R. Hooper, Jr., Roger F. Hooper, 
Hurd Hutchins, John Hutchins, Gorham 
Hubbard, Jr., Franklin King, Gelston Tyler 
King, Fred B. Lund, Fred B. Lund, Jr., 
John Lee Merrill, George H. Mackay, E. 
Preble Motley, William Baldwin Nash, 
Horatio Newhall, Richard B. Peirce, Edward 
Motley Pickman, Dudley Ll. Pickman, Jr., 
Benjamin Pitman, Theodore B. Pitman, 
Dudley Porter Ranney, Edwin L,. Sanborn, 
Daniel Sargent, Henry J. Sargent, L. Man- 
lius Sargent, Sullivan A. Sargent, Jr., Horace 
S. Stevens, Bertram §S. Viles, Paul Wash- 
burn, Miles Washburn Weeks, Aaron Davis 
Weld, Josiah Wheelwright, Graham T. 
Winslow. 


CHARLESTON, §S.C.—Unitarian 
Rev. Clifton Merritt Gray: The annual 
midwinter parish supper was held on 
February 19. Rev. Minot O. Simons of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Billings Lecturer, made a 
splendid address on ‘“‘Unitarianism and 
Democracy,’’ which was thoroughly appre- 
ciated and enjoyed by every one present. 
There was a unanimous vote that Mr. 
Simons return at some future time and preach 
to us in this beautiful church. The gather- 
ing was the largest and most successful 
supper in years, over fifty enjoying the social 
intercourse. Preceding the address, the 
various activities of the church made re- 
ports showing that interest is not flagging, 
despite paucity of numbers. In December 
the Helping Hands Alliance Branch held a 
successful fair, and were enabled to fulfil 
the pledge of $50 for the support of a boy 
at Shelter Neck, N.C. In December, also, 
the Ladies’ Social Sewing Society held their 
annual Christmas sale, and realized a neat 
little sum from which was paid in full its 
yearly contribution to the support of the 
church, with a good balance for its other 
undertakings. Mr. Gray goes up to Co- 
lumbia every week to look after the Uni- 
tarians at Camp Jackson. 


Church, 


ANN ARBOR, Micu.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Robert S. Loring: The pulpit 
was occupied for six Sundays by members 
of the church while Mr. Loring was in Bos- 
ton looking after some of the preliminary 
work of raising Pension and Relief Funds. 
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The subjects and speakers were: ‘‘ Religion 
and the War,” Dean J. R. Effinger; ‘‘The 
Law and Ethics,’ Prof. Sunderland; ‘‘Re- 
ligion in Russia,’’ Prof. C. L. Meader; ‘‘ The 
World War as a Modern Crusade,” Mr. 
M. E. Osborn; ‘“‘An Enlightened Con- 
science,’ Prof. J. W. Scholl; ‘‘ Pragmatism,” 
Prof. W. J. Ford. Although the weather was 
unusually severe, the congregations were 
of good size. The Students’ Young People’s 
Society is having an unusually successful 
year even though the attendance at the 
University has been reduced by nearly three 
thousand because of the war. The presi- 
dent of the Society has this year called upon 
different members to take turns in presiding, 
and the cosmopolitan character of the work 
done by this Society is shown by the fact that 
among the leaders for January and February 
were students from South America, from 
British South Africa, and from Japan. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers, D.D.: The names of 
those from this church who serve the country 
in the great war are the following: Charles 
Almy, Jr., Miss Helen Jackson Almy, Samuel 
Cabot Almy, Edwin Osborne Baker, John 
Hopkinson Baker, Chauncy C. Batchelor, Dr. 
Frank B. Berry, Stanton K. Berry, Walter S. 
Burke, Godfrey I. Cabot, James Jackson 
Cabot, Thomas Dudley Cabot, Dr. Walter 
B. Cannon, John S. Carpenter, Wilder 
Clark, William Morse Cole, Raymond 
Coward, Dr. Eugene A. Darling, E. M. 


Darling, Melvin S. Dickinson, Atherton K. 


Dunbar, Roger Fenn, Wallace Fenn, Parker 
B. Field, Jr., Louis Stiles Gannett, Maurice 
Garabrant, Brownlee B. Gauld, Fairfield 
Goodale, Louis Grandgent, Merrill Griswold, 
Roger Griswold, Samuel A. Hartwell, Jr., 
Herbert E. Harwood, Jonathan H. Harwood, 
Robert W. Harwood, Arthur N. Holcombe, 
Miss A. Marion Holmes, William Parmenter 
Hunt, John C. Hurd, Frederick Gray 
Jackson, J. H. Leighton, Miss Olive Lesley, 
Robert Lowell Moore, George P. Morey, 
Otis C. Nash, Dr. Francis W. Peabody, 
Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam, Willard S. 
Putnam, Lloyd G. E. Reilly, Handel 
Rivinius, Ralph Sanborn, Max F. Seeger, 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., William Donnison 
Swan, Jr., Charles Wilson Taintor, 2d, 
Miss Erica Thorp, Gardner F. Wells, 
Gardner F. Wells, Jr., Bertram Williams, 
George L. Williams, Henry M. Williams, Jr., 
John D. Williams, Mansfield Williams, Miss 
Sedric W. Williams, Grafton Lee Wilson, 
John F. Vaughan, Prof. Robert M. Yerkes. 


SciTUATE, MaASs.—First Parish: The 
church has been closed during January and 
February and the members have attended 
the neighboring Congregational church. Sev- 
eral cottage meetings, held in different 
parts of the town, have helped to maintain 
the interest and extend the influence of the 
church. On Sunday, February 24, the Uni- 
tarian and Congregational ministers united 
in worship. Long separated, this mark of 
Christian fellowship expresses the spirit of 
the times. 


EpMONTON (ALBERTA), CANADA.—First 
Unitarian Church, Prof. W. H. Alexander 
in charge: This church desires to report the 
vigorous maintenance of its life under the 
most trying circumstances,—war, financial 
stringency, and the absence of any settled’ 
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minister. After struggling along with little 
groups of twenty-five and thirty at service 
for months and months, it is now pretty sure 
that fifty to seventy will attend. The 
audience has reached close to eighty. Grati- 
fying is the fact that at least 25 per cent. of 
the audience is composed of students of the 
University of Alberta. The church has also 
added five to the membership from among 
the students. The services combine a full 
use of the Hymn and Service Book for the 
element of worship, and preaching along 
advanced religious and economic lines. 
Some recent subjects have been: “Some 
Deeper Causes of the Labor Unrest,” ‘“‘The 
Soul of a Bishop,” ‘The Possibility of In- 
teresting Students and Professors in Edu- 
cation.” ‘“‘The Religion of the Young 
Man” is announced for the near future. 
There is a healthy Sunday-school under the 
direction of Miss Anna Dickinson, with an 
average attendance of twenty. The walls 
of the little church are painfully bare, and 
any friends who can spare good engravings 
of some of our great Unitarian leaders could 
not place them to better advantage. 


Brockton, Mass.—Unity Church, Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell: This church loses the 
services of Mr. Ferrell as its pastor on the 
1st of April, after an extraordinarily success- 
ful pastorate of twelve years. He will be- 
come pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal, Canada. When Mr. Ferrell came 
to Brockton he immediately succeeded Dr. 
Rush R. Shippen, who was then finishing a 
very successful service of ten years for 
Unity Church. Many of our people felt at 
that time that Unity Church could not 
endure the loss of Dr. Shippen. At the end 
of one year of Mr. Ferrell’s services, however, 
the people of this church were so delighted 
with him that they celebrated his twenty- 
ninth birthday, with a good deal of ceremony 
and public evidence of delight. During the 
past twelve years Mr. Ferrell has attracted 
to the church a great many young people, 
including quite a large number of the un- 
churched. He has greatly advanced the 
reputation and importance of Unity Church 
in this city. The Sunday-school has been 
developed into a remarkably successful school. 
In addition to the countless pastoral services 
of Mr. Ferrell, he has been a man of great 
prominence in the community. It would be 
difficult to enumerate all the different 
charitable, philanthropic, and public ac- 
tivities to which he has given great service. 
Without attempting to give an exhaustive 
list, perhaps it would be enough to say that 
he was for years the president of the Chil- 
dren’s Society, was president of the Uni-~ 
versity Club, that he now is vice-president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, vice-presi- 
dent of the Commercial Club, director in 
the Social Service League, master of a Lodge 
of Masons, sergeant in the local State Guard, 
etc. To add to our loss, his wife, Mrs. 
Ferrell, has been the very delightful soprano 
of our quartette for about ten of these twelve 
years; and our people, therefore, feel that 
the double loss of both Mr. Ferrell and his 
wife is almost insupportable. He leaves . 
the church and its various organizations, 
however, in a very flourishing condition, 
with nothing but delightful memories be- 
hind him; and every member of the church 
wishes for him and his wife the very finest 
success in their new life. c 
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Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot: The fourth party 
for sailors was held Wednesday evening, 
February 20. All have been successful, and 
this, perhaps, was the best. ‘Twenty-six 
boys, marines and sailors, and twenty ladies 
and girls, occupied five tables for a ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Supper”’ from 6.45 to 8.15 o’clock. 
By the time the fifth course was served, 


every guest felt happily at home. After 
singing ‘‘America,’’ and a few words of wel- 
come, a geographical census was taken. The 


twenty-six guests came from fourteen States, 
one from Alaska, and one from Canada! 
Twelve were marines from Charlestown 
Navy Yard; seven were from the battleship 
Louisiana; and seven from the Radio School 
in Cambridge, Mass. An entertainment of 
hand-balancing, heavyweight-lifting, and In- 
dian clubs was given by Mr. William G. 
Ellicott, sexton of the church, and this was 
followed by popular songs and gamgs in 
which all took part. One of the boys said 
afterward, ‘‘Thank you for such a pleasant 
evening; it was the most like home I have 
had.” Another said: ‘‘I was at for 
four months and no one took any notice of 
us. I came to Boston three days ago, and 
already I’m invited here, and I have another 
invitation for next week! ~ Boston’s differ- 
ent!” Two of the boys who had never met 
before discovered that they not only came 
from the same State, Minnesota, but from 
the same city, Minneapolis. The money 
to pay for the supper was the gift of the 
E. H. Sears Guild and members of the 
Women’s Alliance of Weston. Another party 
is being planned for March. 


Personal. 


George Rowland Dodson, A.B., University 
of Missouri, A.M., Ph.D., Harvard, pastor 
of the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed Lecturer on Philosophy 
at Washington University. 


Rev. William M. Taylor, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church of Nashville, Tenn., 
is speaking to large Sunday meetings in 
a theatre. More than eighteen hundred 
people were in attendance on a recent Sun- 
day. 


Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs, pastor of the 
First Parish of Medford, Mass., has been 
appointed chaplain with the rank of First 
Lieutenant in the National Army. He 
reported to Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., 
on Tuesday. 


Mr. George W. Coleman of Boston, Mass., 
president of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion of America and a leader in many public 
activities, is the subject of an interesting 
interview in the Christian Commonwealth 
of London. Mr. Coleman recently arrived 
in Europe in pursuit of duties in connection 
with the world war. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association:— 
Already acknowledged. 0.0. ..- eee ce eee $10,808.37 


Feb. 5. Miss E. B. Eaton, Syracuse, N.Y..... 15.00 
5. Brockton, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 

ORG ea adhe ee 2.00 

5. ‘Society in Barre, Mass.,............ 30.00 

5. “From a Friend”... 20.00 


5. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio... 
ri et owas W. Bracken, San Mateo, 


50.00 
27.35 


5-0° | Madison Avenue, 
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STEINERT HALL LECTURES 


Alfred W. Martin of New York continues 
his series of free Sunday evening lectures in 
Steinert Hall this Sunday, March 10, at 8 
o’clock. His subject will be, The Modern 
Ideal of Marriage. Public discussion will 
follow the address. Laura Littlefield, who 
recently sang with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will be the soloist at all the meet- 
ings. 


Macdonald Commercial School 
STENOGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING  TYPEWRITING 


Individual Attention Practical Training 
Day and Evening Sessions 


LITTLE BUILDING Tel. BEACH 4822 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 
HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrLernonr, Beacu 628 


THE WOOL SHOP 
429 LITTLE BUILDING 
WORSTEDS AND YARNS 
LESSONS GIVEN 


MISS .E. M. BIGGLESTONE 


FORMERLY WITH MISS DRURY Tel. Beach 5514-W 


IVY 
CORSETS 
Exclusive Ivy Corset 34 West Street 
Shop Boston, Mass. 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES: 
2-A Park Street, Boston; 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Portland; Berkeley; Los 
Angeles. Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


A HIGHLY EDUCATED MAN, mature in ideas and 
in age, experienced in the professions and travel, seeks a 
position in a private family. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


STENOGRAPHERS SENT TO RESIDENCES 
Specialists in Manuscript Work 
Multigraphing 
Miss Ina A. Keith 6 Beacon Street 
Room 1107 


Ladies, Hooverize Now 


Bring your husband’s hats, bring your own hats, bring 
your children’s hats, and have them redyed, resewed, 
cleansed, and reblocked into this season’s newest 
shapes. BOSTON PANAMA HAT CO., 386 Washing- 
ton St., near Franklin. Elevator service, Fourth Floor. 


Antique Furniture 


ANTIQUES, OLD BEAD BAGS, CROSS-STITCH, SHIP 
MODELS, PICTURES, BOOKS, CARPETS, BEDDING. 
CONTENTS OF APARTMENTS BOUGHT, 

H. F. MONAHAN 
273 TREMONT STREET 


ALL KINDS OF THERAPEUTIC TREATMENTS 
FACE, FEET, SCALP 


OXYOLINE VAPOR FOR COLDS, ETC. 


MRS. -RUTH COLT JACKSON 
214 Huntington Ave. Suite 41, B.B. 6350 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 


Tel. Brookline 4053. 


CarouinE M. HALLett, 
Marcaret E, Jarvis, 


COLOR =PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Men Going to the Front 


* References. 


HELEN MESSINGER MURDOCH, F.R.P.S. 
282 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. B.B. 6074 


LANTERN SLIDES 
ON BIBLE HISTORY AND TRAVEL 
FOR SALE OR RENTAL 


JOHN H. THURSTON 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 


BE YOUR OWN PLUMBER 
USE ECONOMY DRAIN PIPE SOLVENT 


CLEANSES TRAPS, DRAIN PIPES, OPENS 
FROZEN STACKS AND DRAIN PIPES 
HARMLESS TO PLUMBING. 50 CENTS A CAN 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO. 


95 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


THOUSANDS STARVING IN BIBLE LANDS 
Easter Time A. D. 1918 
Every Pastor in America is requested to preach March 10, 1918 
ON 
PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS IN BIBLE LANDS 
OR 
THE MODERN BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY 


Can we hope for true Christian followship on Easter Sunday or during Holy Week if in the meantime we 
have closed our eyes, turned our backs, or even remained indifferent to the cry of the hungry and the dying in the 


land from which we have our Easter message? 
3,000,000 DESTITUTE 


400,000 OF WHOM ARE ORPHANS! 


WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 
Relief is 100% effective through responsible American administrators. 
All money goes for relief, none for salaries, commissions, or expenses. 
Write to the American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief, Cleveland H. Dodge, Treasurer, One 


New York, for additional information, including latest cablegrams and official reports. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


.) 


Feb. 6. Society in Pepperell, Mass........... 6.04 
, Berlin, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 
liance. . 5-00 
7- Quincy, Mass., “Branch Women's s AL 
liance.. 10.00 
7.. Society in Ottawa, Can.. a 10.00 
7. Sunday School, Ayer, Mass... dor 3.00 
8. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., 'addi- 
tional. . 100.00 
8. Society in ‘Bangor, Me.. 35-00 
8. Mrs. Madeleine Evans ‘White “Hoyt, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. . 10.00 
12. Eastport, Me., Branch Women’s 4 Al 
liance. . 10.00 
12. Society in “Montpelier, Vt.. 200.00 
12. Christ Church, Dorchester, ““Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance. . 2.00 
12. Duluth, Minn., Branch Women’s Al- 
liance. . 5.00 
12. Arnold J. Lien, Boulder, Col. 4.00 
13. Framingham, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance. . 5.00 
13. Arthur B. Emmons, ‘Newport, Ris 100.00 
13. Society in Exeter, N.H.. aa 27.50 
13. Second Parish, Hingham, Mass....... 25.00 
13. Sunday School, Second Society, 
Brookline, Mass.. 10.00 
14. Beverly, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 
liance. . : f 10.00 
14. Society in. Stoneham, Mass., ‘addi- 
tional. . RARE 11.80 
15. First Church, ‘Buffalo, NY., ‘Branch 
Women’s Alliance. . 50.00 
16. Kennebunk, Me., Branch “Women’s 
Alliance. . ; 10.00 
19. Society in Sudbury, Mass.. 15.00 
19. Westwood, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance... aie anes 10.00 
19. First Society, “Salem, Mass.. 266.00 
1g. Ann Arbor, Mich., "Branch Women’s 
Alliance. . 10.00 
19. Meadville Theological School, ‘income 
of Brookes Fun athe 900.00 
Ig. Society in Templeton, Mass... 88.40 
19. Templeton, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance. . 2.00 
19. Percy H. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa... 75.00 
19. Mrs. Josephitie ’O. Hanson, Brookline, 
Mass.. EE Nic te Seth ost ices. 25.00 
19. Stockton, Cal., ‘Branch Women’s Al- 
liance. . 5.00 
20. J. M. Aldrich, West ‘Lafayette, Ind.. 20.00 
20. North Easton, Mass., Branch W O- 
men’s Alliance... 5.00 
20. Norfolk Church, Dorchester, ”Mass., 
Branch Women’s Alliance.. 5.00 
20. Bedford, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 
liance. . 10.00 
20. Miss Elsie M. Hazard, ‘East ‘Bridge- 
water, Mass. . 1.00 
21. Flushing, IN. Yas Branch Women’s Al- 
liance...... 3-00 
a1. M. T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.. a 50.00 
21. Associate Members. . bude tre 22.00 
21. “Three Friends”... as Bits 25.00 
23. First Church, Philadelphia, Pa; 
Branch Women’s Alliance. . 20.00 
23. Miss Catharine Innis Ireland, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 10.00 
23. Groton, ines; is “Branch Women’s Al- 
liance. . 5.00 
23. “In memory “of George F. Colburn”. 25.00 
23. Miss Adeline Willis, Naples, Me...... 10.00 
23. Society in Yonkers, Ns Weaksneea’s cae 58.00 
25. North Society, Salem, Mass......... 100.00 
25. Society in completion, Mass., addi- 
tional. . rot oi 5.00 
25. Parkside "Church, ‘Buffalo, N. ee 
Branch Women’s Alliance. . 5.00 
25. Hawes Church, South Boston, Mass., 5.00 
25. All Souls Church, Roxbury, Mass.. 140.00 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 


address. 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in Ate: form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 

in specially chosen foster homes. 

Torte within forty miles ef Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge = at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much pene 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAM 
Vicz-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

‘Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Be: R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip De Normandie, 
— Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel r Kidder, Dudley 

L. Pickman, fr, Russel] A. Sears, William H. iv 

Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat ome 
270 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Christian Register 


Feb. 25. ite Avenue Church,™ New York, 
25. wes ie Freeborn, ” Redlands, 


100.00 | 


EM ss ona 5 sadder 0 88 5.00 
26. Society in Eastport, Me.. 25-00 
26. Toledo, Ohio, Branch Women’s Al- 
liance...... 25.00 
26. Miss Effie E. “Whitman, Boston, 
Mass. Ags 10.00 
27. Third Societe ‘Hingham, Mass. ., ad- 
ditional... se Sai 2.00 
28. Society in Montague, UMass. nomics 10.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
ep Os — Religious Society, Newton, 
Mas: 17.42 
16. Sanday. School, Haverhill, “Mass.. 2.05 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
Feb. 1. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass., 10.00 
1. Christ Church; Dorchester, Mass.. 2.00 
28. A Friend.. 5.00 
$13,741.83 


Henry M. WiwiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Employment Agencies. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
Licensed 

SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP 
Hotels, Schools and Institutions 
Engineering and Mercantile Dept. 

H. G. PRESTON, Manager 
274 Boylston Street Rooms I, 2, and 3 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“Houghton 


gosTON COMMERCIAL rag tt 
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Schools for Dancing. 


ISABEL BAKER CRAGG 


200 Huntington Ave. 
Back Bay 6699-J 


LOOMIS DANCING SCHOOL 
93 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 
BALL ROOM AND ASTHETIC 
Tel. Back Bay 4685-M 


Dotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.soand up. Double rooms, 


$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 


$1.75; suites, $5. Booklet 
Storer F. Crarrs, Gen. Manager. 


Marriages, 


At Boston, February 14, by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., 
Rev. Edward Glenfaun Spencer and Elinor Mead Buckins pe 
ham, both of South Natick. 


Deaths, 


EMMA CULLUM CORTAZZO. 


Emma Cullum Certazzo, who died at Lakewocd, N-J., 
on February 16, was bern in Meadville, Pa., in 1842. She 
was the second daughter of Alfred Huidekoper, Esq., 
and Catherine Cullum Huidekoper. Her uncle, Gen. 
George W. Cullum, of the Engineer Corps, United States 
Army, sometime Superintendent of the Military Academy 
at West Point, was stationed at New London and at Fort 
Adams, Newpcrt, during the time of the building of the 
respective forts. Her first knowledge of Newport and its 
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charms was gained through a visit to this uncle. In 1865 
she went abroad for her health, and in 1866 married Oreste 
Cortazzo, an Italian artist of note. Thereafter she lived 
largely in Europe, but returned to the United States yearly 
as long as her parents lived, to see them. Latterly she 
adopted Newport es her home. She was reared in the 
bosom of Unitarianism in Meadville and never swerved 
from her Unitarian belief. In Newport she was a devout 
and loyal member of the congregation of the Channing 
Memorial Church and a stanch friend to its minister. 
When travelling or visiting in England she would hunt out 
some obscure little Unitarian chapel and go and worship 
there. And yet her spiritual sympathies were broad and 
Catholic. 

Her interest in the present war was of the keenest, and 
she frequently in this connection recalled her experiences 
in France during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
She had then been active in ministering to the sufferers. 
She loved Italy and France and England, and she felt from 
the beginning that America ought to enter the Great War 
on the side cf these noble allies. She did not live to see in 
the flesh the victory of the powers cf light over the powers 
of darkness, but she saw the victory from afar. 

“The righteous live for evermore; their reward also is 
with the Lord, and the care cf them is with the Most 
High.”’ 
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MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance 


She Susl 


ark St., Bostoa 


Established in 1848 By FRANKLIN SMITH 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., 


FUNERAL PARLORS 
838 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 8106 and 8161. Residence, B. B. 8369. 
The same personal] attention will be given all funerals, 


transferring and removals as has been done from the estab- 
lishment of the business in 1848. 


Competent Persons in Attendance Day and Night 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11x. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.M. The church is open datiy from g to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, March ro, Rev. Kirsopp Lake, D DED 
of Harvard Divinity School, will preach. Subject, “Na- 
tionality and Religion.” On Sunday, March 17, Dr. 
Lake’s subject will be ‘‘ Education and Religion.” Church 
service at rr A.M. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Kinder- 
garten at IT A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Mr. Snow 
will preach. Wednesd.y, March 13, at 11.30 A.m., Mr. 
Snow will preach. Service every day at noon. Open ‘daily 
9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with che Fuel Administration, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to un'te with them, until 
further notice, for Sunday morning worship. Service at 
10.30. Mr. Sperry and Mr. Park will preach on alternate 
Sundays. The Sunday-school and all Chapel activities will 
continue as usual in the First Church Chapel. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service at tz. Sermon by Rey. George D. Latimer. 
The First Parish in Brighton is uniting with us. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, comer of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten 
and Primary at 11 a.m. Church service at 1 A.M. 
Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach will yer Disciples Guild 
at 4 p.m. All seats are free and a cordial invitation is 
extended to the public. 

Street) car to Jersey Street. 


Take Chestnut Hill (Ipswich 
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MeetiInc THe Emercency 


The Christian Register 


Immediately upon the entry of America into the war, our 
churches began to feel the need of an adequate implement 


for their work for the nation. 


The American Unitarian 


Association met this need promptly and appointed 


THe War Work CounclL 


which has been an efficient means of communication be- 


tween our churches and the 


Every church in our fellowship, and every 
Women’s Alliance, have been brought into 
communication with the War Work Council 
in the important work of looking after the 
men of our churches who have gone into 
military training. Thirty-six of our minis- 
ters are working as volunteer chaplains, and 
their work extends to every large camp and 
training-station. ‘The War Work Council 
has made this work systematic and efficient. 


As we approach the end of the first year of American 


great tasks of the time. 


The American Unitarian Association 
began, with the beginning of our military 
activity, the publication of posters, tracts 
and pamphlets, to meet the need of the 
expression of American ideals of loyalty 
and service. These publications have been 
used in every camp and Y.M.C.A. “hut” 
in the United States. Their influence 


upon the new American army cannot be 


measured. 


participation in the war, and we review our own work for 
the year, it is a deep satisfaction that our liberal fellowship 


has proved itself again 


“One that never turned his back 
But marched breast forward.” 


During this year our established missionary work has been 
carried on faithfully and efficiently. ‘There is imperative need 
of adequate money for the national work of our churches. 


$75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury 


Send contributions to Mr. 


of the Association 


Henry M. Williams, Treas., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Can you meet this bill to-day?” 
to-day; this is a meetless day.’’—Life. 


“One of my cylinders is missing.” “‘That’s 
just like you, Alfred. You’re always mis- 
laying things.” 


““A man used to apologize for wearing an 
old suit.” “And now?” ‘‘He brags about 
it.”—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


“They’ve introduced several invocations 
into the service since I was at the church 
the last time,”’ remarked Mrs. Twickembury: 


The Christian Register 


HENRY MURRAY COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


“Not | GRANITE — MARBLE — BRONZE 


MEMORIALS 


21 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MAIN OFFICE TELEPHONE 
BACK - BAY - 82 


WORKS 
363-391 NO. BEACON ST. 
BRIGHTON, MASS, 


FORMERLY 41 HAVERHILL STREET 


DENTIST 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
2 PARK SQ., BOSTON 


Tel. Beach 1584 


“‘She may be getting Liberty measles,” HEWINS & HOLLIS 


wrote the mother in a family letter, about 
an ailing grand-daughter. ‘‘They used to 
be called ‘German,’ but never again.” 


“Was your garden any good this year?” 
“Tt surely was. It enabled our next door 
neighbor’s chickens to take first prize at 
the poultry show.”’ 


Workman: ‘I see you are painting the 


old trees.” Artist: “Yes, but don’t bother | | uncheon 11—3. 


me. Go ahead with your work.’ Work- 
man: ‘‘Very well, my work is to chop down 
them trees.” 


At the end of the thirteenth page she 
awakened to the fact that she had been 
rather diffuse about an unimportant matter. 
“Please excuse my longevity,’’ she said.— 
Boston Journal. 


Caller (waiting for an invitation): ‘Two 
o'clock! I fear I am keeping you from 
your dinner.’’ Hostess: ‘“‘No, no; but I 
fear that we are keeping you from yours.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Among the applicants for a change of 
name before a Detroit judge was one Stein. 
He asked that his name be changed to 
Abraham Jablonsky as being more Ameri- 
can! Petition granted. 


“Why do they call this hotel The Palms? 
I’ve not seen a palm here.” ‘‘You’ll see 
them before you go. It’s a pleasant little 
surprise the waiters keep for the guests on 
the last day.’”’—London Tit-Bits. 


During a railroad strike a green engineer 
was put on. On his first trip he ran beyond 
a station, and on backing up he ran as far 
the other way. About to start forward for 
another attempt the station-master shouted, 
“Stay where you are, and we’ll move the 
station.’’—Bosion Transcript. 


An old Negro went to the office of the 
- commissioner of registration in a Missouri 
town and applied for registration papers. 
“What is your name?” asked the official. 
“George Washington,’ was the reply. 
“Well, George, are you the man who cut 
down the cherry-tree?”’ ‘‘No, suh, I ain’t 
de man. I ain’t done no work for nigh 
onto a year.’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A little town in Ohio. A visiting East- 
erner stood on the veranda of the hotel, 
watching the sun go down in a splendor of 
purple and gold. He exclaimed to an im- 
passive native lounging against a post, 
“What a gorgeous sunset, isn’t it?’ The 
native slanted his head a little and looked 
critically at the glowing west. ‘“‘Not bad,’’ 
he drawled. ‘‘Not bad for a little place 
like Hoopville.”—Kansas City Journal. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


The English Tea Room 


160 Tremont Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Afternoon Tea 3:30—6 


Nippon Garden 


Plants and other Gifts 
for Remembrance 


443 BOYLSTON ST., cor. BERKELEY 


THE 
BEACON BUILDING 


NEW HOME OF 
The Christian Register 


OFFICES TO RENT 


Efficient Elevator Service 


Inquire at Janitor’s Office 


6 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘ JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. . 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. - 
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REST EPNENSS ASH BARREL 


LISS > TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE ror CATALOGUE ON EacH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET = = LYNN, MASS. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


B dittle Shop 
REE EMEA Le, 
Feclesiastical Things 
10Dvark Steck near Heacon Steck 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass.. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


‘PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 


of Housecraft 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


On plan of English schools, 


One year course. 


Joun MacDurrtz (Harv.), 
Mrs. Jonn MacDuFrre 
(Radel.) 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


UNSECTARIAN UNIVERSITY PRIVILEGES 
For the year 1918-19 two resident (Williams) Fellowships 
of $500 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
ministry. These Fellowships are designed to enco 
advanced theological work of a high order. Appi 
cations, accompanied by testimonials and imens of 
work, must be made before March 31, 1918, on specia 
blanks to be obtained by addressing "eG 


THE SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY 
5 HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


